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SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


Re 


_ need for the use of a protector of the 
© type illustrated above. Its particular 
adaptation is on rural and toll lines where 
‘they parallel power lines for a consid- 
erable distance. Many REA lines are 
strung parallel with rural and toll lines 
throughout the country. Arrester Relay 
‘No. 3-A is the answer. 
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MASTERBUILT 12-1600—For larger towns 
and cities; maximum capacity 1600 local 
lines on @ 4-panel basis. Full multiple, com- 
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Public. Jelophone Contors 
SERVE DEBARKING SOLDIERS 


By ARTHUR W. LAMBERT 
Engineer 

California Water & Telephone Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


of the national defense program, the 

Army started construction of a large 
anti-aircraft training center, which was 
named Camp Haan, in Riverside Coun- 
ty, Calif., within the operating territory 
of the California Water & Telephone 
Co. It was located contiguous to and 
west of March Field, one of the Army’s 
major air bases, In January of 1941, 
Camp Haan was well established, and 
its anti-aircraft training program was 
in full operation. The communication 
system at the camp was constructed 
and placed in service by the California 
Water & Telephone Co. 


From 1941 to 1944, the camp was 
very active as a training center. How- 
ever, during the latter part of 1944, the 
anti-aircraft training program was cur- 
tailed considerably and a large portion 
of Camp Haan became inactive. Many 
changes were made in the camp’s func- 
tions and the station hospital was kept 
in operation on a restricted basis. 

In May, 1945, the California Water 
& Telephone Co. was informed by Major 
Ware, the post signal officer at Camp 
Haan, that the station hospital was to 
be changed to a debarkation hospital 
and that it was expected that debarka- 
tion patients would start arriving the 
first of June. To meet immediate tele- 
phone requirements of the debarkation 
patients who were returning from the 
South Pacific, Major Ware asked if the 
telephone company could arrange to 
establish a pay-station center, on an 
attended basis, at the hospital. Realiz- 
ing that this telephone center would 
provide, in practically all cases, the 
patient’s first telephone contact with 
the United States after his service over- 
seas, the telephone company immedi- 
ately gave its approval to Major Ware’s 
plans and started the wheels of organ- 
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ization in order that a pay-station cen- 
ter could be established with the least 
possible delay. Major Ware and the 
Ninth Service Command’s engineering 
office, located in San Francisco, co- 
operated to the fullest extent. A build- 
ing suitable for conversion to the needs 
of a pay-station center within the hos- 
pital area was secured by Major Ware. 
Additions to and rearrangements of the 
outside plant facilities in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the hospital were ap- 
proved. 

Due to the short length of time, it 
was decided to install as a temporary 
measure, such facilities as the Cali- 
fornia Water & Telephone Co. had avail- 
able. These temporary facilities could 
be used only until a permanent switch- 
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board could be procured and installed 
in the public telephone center. The tem- 
porary facilities consisted of two tur- 
rets and one single A-position switch- 
board. Fourteen circuits from the Riv- 
erside toll board of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. were connected to 
these two turrets, and 14 booths were 
moved from another public telephone 
center formerly in service in the service 
area of Camp Haan. 

Comfortable chairs of the type used 
in the home, along with tables and 
other conveniences, were installed for 
the use of the patients who were placing 
calls to their families and friends. Ar- 
rangements also were made for the em- 
ployes of the telephone company to 
serve the men as expeditiously as pos- 





Another section of Public Telephone Center No. 1 in the Debarkation Hospital. 








sible. In the hospital, each of the 15 
wards was provided with a portable 
extension telephone and plug. Multiple 
telephone jacks were placed at conven- 
ient locations in the ward so that pub- 
lic telephone service would be available 
at the bedside of each of the patients. 
The circuits from the wards were ter- 
minated on the one position switch- 
board, and, from this switchboard, 10 
central office trunks were terminated in 
the Edgemont office located within the 
Moreno exchange of the California 
Water & Telephone Co. To meet the 
service demand which was anticipated 
in June, the company placed 3,000 feet 
of 26-pair, 19-gauge cable as a tem- 
porary measure to provide circuits to 
the telephone center. 

Since the building which Major Ware 
had provided previously was used fo1 
other purposes, it lacked the cheerful- 
ness which he considered essential; ac- 
cordingly, he arranged to have the in- 
terior redecorated. 

To meet the exigencies of proper su- 
pervision and administration at the 
telephone center, the telephone com- 
pany moved the commercial manager 
of its San Fernando exchange, A. D. 
Scripture, to Camp Haan to become 
the camp telephone center manager. 
It was his duty to supervise this ac- 
tivity and coordinate all problems and 
activities in connection with public tele- 
phone service. Much of the success of 
this activity was due to Mr. Scripture’s 
untiring efforts. 

After the work of installing equip- 
ment for the public telephone center 
had started, the Army received word 
that the first contingent of debarkees 
would arrive earlier than anticipated. 
These patients were received on May 
23, 1945. 

The situation as to availability of girls 
with previous training as operators and 
cashiers was very serious at this time, 
and it was necessary for the company 
to draw experienced employes of this 
type from its other offices to operate 
the center, even though such other 
offices then were operating shorthanded. 
Since Camp Haan is located some 13 
miles from the nearest town, it was 
necessary to make arrangements with 
the Army to provide living quarters 
and meals for the telephone company’s 
employes. Major Ware made suitable 
arrangements. 

Pending the procurement of a West- 
ern Electric six-position No. 1 switch- 
board, which the telephone company 
planned to install on a permanent basis, 
all toll calls placed at the telephone cen- 
ter were passed to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co.’s toll center at 
Riverside. When the toll switchboard 
was installed and placed in service 
on June 30, arrangements were made 
with the Southern California Telephone 
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Co. to convert the telephone center to 
a full toll center. On July 30, full toll 
center operation was established, and 
the operators completed all toll calls 
to destinations within the United 
States. Much credit for efficient toll and 
commercial operations at the center 
should be given to Mrs. Rose Nelson, 
supervisor. 

Recognition should be given to the 
VACS (Voluntary Army Canteen Serv- 
ice), an organization of patriotic wom- 
en of Beverly Hills, Calif., for their 
active interest in the patients arriving 
at the Debarkation Hospital. Among 
many of the services they perform for 
these patients is that of paying for the 
first call that each of the patients 
makes to his family after arriving at 
the hospital. It is easy to understand 
the feeling of gratitude that the patients 
must have for the efforts that these 
women have made in their behalf. 

The original temporary installation 
of 14 booths now has been replaced by 
18 new booths which required special 


manufacture. The old booths have been 
returned to their former locations. |, 
addition to these 18 booths, thers 
special booth which is arranged to ta 
care of the patients whose arms are in 
casts. Another special booth has heen 
installed for wheel chair patients. This 
booth is equipped with a deaf set am- 
plifier and may be used as required for 
patients with impaired hearing. 

No coin boxes are used at the De- 
barkation Hospital’s public telephone 
center. Collections are made by the 
cashiers who rate and compute charges, 
Roving attendants also are provided to 
assist patients in the wards with the 
placing of their telephone calls and 
to make collections. This arrangement 
makes telephone service as_ readily 
available to the bed patients as it is 
to the ambulatory patients. The jack 
and plug installations for the 15 wards 
now have been increased to 37 wards. 

In order to expedite telephone serv- 
ice, the center now is equipped with a 
public address system. Also, for the con- 





Public Telephone Center No. 2 in the Debarkation Area. 
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venience of the patients while they are 
waiting for the completion of their 
calls, there has been provided air con- 
ditioning equipment, magazines, tables 
with stationery, envelopes and _ ink, 
easy chairs and other incidentals which 
will lend to their comfort. 

An office adjacent to the switchboard 
has been provided and equipped for the 
use of the chief operator in the admin- 
istration of her duties. Also, rest rooms 
and cooking facilities have been pro- 
vided for the women employes located 
there. 

After the Debarkation Hospital’s pub- 
lic telephone center at Camp Haan was 
under way, Major Ware informed the 
California Water & Telephone Co. that 
he had been requested by his superiors 
to prepare two areas within Camp Haan 
to receive contingents of approximately 
5,000 physically-fit troops disembarking 
from the war zones in the South Pa- 
cific. He stated that the first contingent 
was to arrive early in July, 1945, and 
that contingent and each contingent fol- 
lowing would be at Camp Haan for 
approximately 24 hours for separation 
before being sent to other camps to be 
discharged or granted furloughs. Since 
these men would arrive on troop trans- 
ports and be sent immediately to this 
disembarkation center, their first oppor- 
tunity to establish communication with 
their home folks would be at Camp 
Haan, and, accordingly, there would be 
a big demand for immediate telephone 
service. To meet this demand, the Cali- 
fornia company decided to install im- 
mediately a second public telephone cen- 
ter at Camp Haan. This telephone cen- 
ter was located approximately two miles 
from the telephone center of the De- 
barkation Hospital. 

Since the time between the Army’s 
first indication of its plans and the 
scheduled arrival of the first contin- 
gent of troops was short, it was ap- 
parent that only a temporary installa- 
tion could be made. The two turrets and 
single-position switchboard which for- 
merly were used as a temporary meas- 
ure at the Debarkation Hospital’s Pub- 
lic Telephone Center were moved to this 
location. 

Again Major Ware provided a build- 
ing and arranged to have it redecorated 
and a counter constructed. The tele- 
phone company provided practically the 
same convenient facilities for the troops 
as it did for the patients at the De- 
barkation Hospital, such as a public 
address system, directory rack, chairs 
and other items. Twenty-seven booths 
were installed in this center and 17 toll 
circuits (toll terminals) were connected 
to the Southern California Telephone 
Co.’s Riverside toll board to handle a 
portion of the outgoing traffic, and 10 
cireuits were connected to the Edge- 
mont office in the Moreno exchange of 
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Toll Switchboard 2 in Public Telephone Center No. 1 at Camp Haan. 


the California Water & Telephone Co. 
to handle the remaining traffic. 

The problems involved in securing 
additional personnel to operate this 
public telephone service were the same, 
if not more acute, than those experi- 
enced at the public telephone center at 
the Debarkation Hospital. However, ar- 
rangements were made and this public 





California Water & Telephone Co. bedside tele- 
phone cart used at Debarkation Hospital. 


telephone center, along with the one 
at the Debarkation Hospital, was placed 
under the supervision of Mr. Scripture. 

There now are being installed four 
single positions of switchboard which 
were purchased to replace the original 
temporary installation of two turrets 
and one single-position switchboard. It 
is planned that new booths will replace 
the temporary booths originally in- 
stalled, and the total number of booths 
will be increased to 30. The total num- 
ber of circuits to the Edgemont office 
is being increased from 10 to 13, making 
(with the 17 toll terminals now con- 
nected) a total of 30 circuits serving 
the Disembarkation Public Telephone 
Center. 

It is with great pride that the Cali- 
fornia Water & Telephone Co. reports 
that the operation of the two telephone 
centers at the Debarkation Hospital 
and at the Disembarkation Area has 
played a small part in serving the re- 
turning veterans with an opportunity 
to renew their home ties by word of 
mouth which is next best to a personal 
visit. 
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considering the various bills to 

promote rural telephone financing 
are in serious danger of being misled 
on this important subject. This is the 
direct result of the statement filed last 
week with the Senate Agriculture & 
Forestry Committee and with the 
House Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton Anderson. 

This statement, which perhaps comes 
as near reflecting the attitude of the 
federal administration on the proposed 
legislation as any other documentation 
on the subject, probably was prepared 
for Secretary Anderson by officials of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (REA), which is a subordinate of 
his department. REA’s prepared draft, 
in turn, reflects very plainly the 
thought on the subject contained in the 
report compiled by one of the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) 
staff, and published in November, 1944, 
under the title “Preliminary Aspects 
of the Availability of Land Wire Com- 
munications Service.” This correspond- 
ent said, at the time the FCC study 
was published, that it was misleading, 
inadequate and out of date. It cer- 
tainly is even more so one year later, 
with no alteration in the basic figures 
or arguments contained therein. 

Stated briefly, the secretary of agri- 
culture’s report (which was requested 
by the Senate Agriculture & Forestry 
Committee) gives three principal rea- 
sons why REA should administer loans 
for rural telephone construction and 
expansion as distinguished from the 
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Toon two congressional committees 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson issues statement to 
congressional committees on subject of permitting REA 
to finance construction and expansion of rural telephone 


service. .. . It is based on misleading, inadequate and out 

of date report prepared by FCC staff in November, 1944. 

. . . Statements show that little effort has been made to 
give true picture of rural telephone service. 


original bill introduced by Senator Hill 
(D., Ala.) which would have set up 
a separate agency, the Rural Telephone 
Administration, to operate in this field. 

The reasons given by the secretary 
of agriculture’s report for preferring 
REA over an independent administra- 
tive setup are reasonable as far as they 
go. If the report had stopped right 
there, there could be no objection to it. 

It simply would amount to telling 
Congress that if Congress decides to 
authorize government financing for 
rural telephony, then REA is better 
prepared and equipped to take over the 
function than a completely new and 
inexperienced agency which would 
have to be set up under the original 
Hill Bill. 

But the secretary of agriculture’s re- 
port went further than that and gave 
some arguments, supported by out of 
date and inaccurate statistics, to the 
effect that it is desirable and urgent 
that Congress adopt such a policy of 
federal financing for rural telephony 
because, in effect, the private industry 
has fallen down on the job of serving 
the farmer. 


The three reasons cited by the An- 
derson report for preferring REA over 
an independent setup are as follows: 


(1) Most of the prospective rural 
telephone subscribers in the United 
States already are receiving either elec- 
tric service from REA co-operatives or 
they are likely to be so served in the 
future. The Anderson report (doubt- 
less prepared from the results of a 
REA questionnaire) cites here some 
figures to the effect that out of 33 
co-operatives serving 38,000 rural elec- 
tric consumers in 18 states, 25 indi- 
cated that they would be interested in 
getting co-operative telephone service. 
These figures also indicated, on the 
basis of such questionnaire, that about 
73 per cent of these consumers do not 
now have telephone serviee. 


(2) Economies in joint construction 
and operation were cited as reasons 
why REA co-ops could take over the 
telephone utility service to the farmers, 
as well as electric utility service. The 
common or combination use of pole 
lines, rights-of-way, construction and 
maintenance equipment, etc., were 
stressed under this heading. 

(3) General overhead economies and 
efficiency were urged as a natural re- 
sult of REA doing double duty in both 
the telephone and electric service field. 
Consumer relations, for example, could 
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be handled better where the farmer had 
only one utility service instead of two 
to deal with, pay his, bills to, ete. 


Under the first of these reasons, the 
report did not bare any details as to 
the technique of the questionnaire 
methods used. The Senate committee is 
left to assume that the 33 co-operatives 
queried were not hand picked in an 
effort to make a showing which would 
bolster any preordained conclusion. In 
the absence of any further evidence on 
this point, it must, on the contrary, 
be assumed that the REA question- 
naires were circulated with the inten- 
tion of obtaining a true picture of 
just what the rural telephone situation 
is and the demand for it by farmers 
now served by REA power lines. 


Psychologically, however, it is diffi- 
cult to see-how a questionnaire to 
farmers suggesting more government 
benefits would result in anything other 
than an affirmative reply. Farmers 
have been on the receiving end of gov- 
ernment bounty for so long that it is 
surprising that even as many as eight 
out of the 33 co-operatives apparently 
indicated no interest in the proposed 
telephone service at all. It seems to 
this writer that the way to get a more 
accurate picture would be to ask the 
farmer point blank whether he would 
be willing to subscribe to such tele- 
phone service if it were available, at 
rates which would be sufficient to re- 
turn loans of the federal government 
with interest and amortize the 
principal. 

There is quite a difference in ap- 
proach between the two methods. It is 
like asking somebody whether he would 
like to have an automobile and asking 
whether he would be willing to pay for 
one, if it were available. Merely ask- 
ing a farmer whether he is “in- 
terested” in more service as dis- 
tinguished from asking him if he would 
be willing to put his money on the line 
for it, might have made quite a dif- 
ference in the number of affirmative 
replies. 


In other words, the Senate commit- 
tee, if and when it gets around to con- 
sidering this legislation, ought to be 
given more definite information about 
what the farmer really wants, rather 
than vague evidence of approval of 
generally desirable improvements. The 
Anderson report did not, for example, 
show just how many of these farmers 
already have access to telephone service 
in their localities and have failed, for 
some reason or other, to avail them- 
selves of it. It is difficult to believe 
that 73 per cent of the farmers in any 
truly representative cross section of 
American farmers are now without 
telephone service because it is not 
available. This figure simply does not 
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FINANCIAL WRITER 
UPHOLDS SMALL 
COMPANIES 
Herman Gastrell Seely, financial 
editor of the Chicago (Ill.) Daily 
News, emphasized the unfavorable 
effects of the so-called Pepper 
Bill, which would raise the legal 
hourly minimum wage of inter- 
state employes from 40 to 65 
cents, in an article in the No- 

vember 7 issue of the News. 

Mr. Seely explained in clear cut 
language the plight of small tele- 
phone exchanges if they were 
forced to operate under the pro- 
visions of this bill. He made sev- 
eral direct quotations from the ad- 
dress given by Francis X. Welch, 
TELEPHONY’s 


itor, before the recent convention 
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of the Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association which was pub- 
lished in the November 3 issue of 
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square with reliable industry estimates 
to the effect that 80 per cent of all 
American farms do have access to 
telephone service if they want it and 
are willing to pay for it. 

Still more debatable is the flat state- 
ment made in the Anderson report that 
75 per cent of American farmers are 
without telephone service, constituting 
“a public problem of considerable im- 
portance.” This figure probably is 
based upon the FCC bulletin already 
mentioned, which, itself, cites no 
figures later than 1940. True, no of- 
ficial census has been taken since that 
date. But with reliable industry esti- 
mates available, it is, to say the least, 
unfortunate, if not inexcusable, that a 
department of the United States gov- 
ernment should attempt to give Con- 
gress the impression that three out of 
four farms today are without telephone 
service when such simply is not true. 


Just by way of comparing some of 
the questionable statements in the 
Anderson report with up-to-date in- 
dustry estimates, consider the follow- 
ing angles: 


Number of Farms Now Served. The 
Anderson report indicates that three 
out of four American farms are now 
without service. This statement, based 
on 1940 figures, is out of date, there- 
fore misleading. Industry estimates 
now indicate that approximately two 
out of every five American farms are 
receiving telephone service and that 
four out of every five are in a posi- 
tion to receive it if they want to 
subscribe for it. 

Downward Trend of Farm Tele- 
phones. The Anderson report states 


that farm telephones have decreased 
from 1920 to 1940. But it only men- 
tions inferentially that the over-all 
trend has shown a marked improve- 
ment by way of recovery in rural tele- 
phones since a low point in 1935. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 farms now re- 
ceive telephone service (out of a total 
number of farms numbering probably 
a little more than 5,000,000 when the 
current farm census is completed). 
That compares roughly with the situa- 
tion as it was in 1930 before the 
economic depression caused so many 
farmers to discontinue telephone 
service. 

Comparison of Rural Telephony with 
Electrification. The “striking  con- 
trast” which the Anderson report 
points out, whereby the number of 
rural telephones dropped while rural 
electrification was expanding, is an im- 
proper and misleading comparison. 
Rural electrification, on a broad scale, 
is only a relatively recent techno- 
logical development. It was bound to 
increase as soon as it was available 
to the farmer at all, whereas rural 
telephony had previously attained its 
peak of development in 1920. 

Role of REA in Rural Electrification. 
The Anderson report gives credit to 
REA as the “major factor” in ac- 
counting for the 260 per cent increase 
in rural electric service during the past 
decade. The fact of the matter is that 
between 1935 and 1944 private utility 
companies brought electric service to 
more farms (925,000) than did the 
REA co-operatives (915,000 farms). To- 
day REA co-ops serve approximately 
1,000,000 farms, while private electric 
utilities serve about twice that number. 
These figures, both before and after the 
advent of REA, do not bear out the 
Anderson report claims that most pri- 
vate utility extensions to farms have 
been “largely due to REA stimulus.” 

Claim of High Rates for Rural Tele- 
phone Service. The Anderson report 
blames the over-all decline of rural 
telephones since 1920 on high rates. It 
points out that rural telephone rates 
have not declined while urban and long 
distance rates have been reduced since 
1920. This is a false picture because 
it does not stress the fact that rural 
telephone rates are already so very 
much lower than city telephone rates 
that there simply could be no reason- 
able comparison (the rural rate aver- 
aging a little more than $1.50 a 
month). It does not point out that 
these rates have remained constant 
through the war in a period of gen- 
erally rising prices in which the farm- 
er has been compelled to pay more for 
practically everything else he buys. 
Finally, it overlooks the real reason for 
rural disconnections which occurred 
principally during the depression; that 
was the general failure of farm income. 
It had little to do with the rates actu- 
ally charged for service. As a matter 
of fact, the period of largest increase 
in rural telephone subscriptions prior 
to 1920 was a period of increasing 
rates, while the depression drop in 
rural telephone subscriptions occurred 
during a period when rates also were 
being reduced generally. 


The Anderson report fell into the 
foregoing errors simply because it 
failed for the most part to develop its 
own basic statistics and, instead, ap- 
parently relied upon the untrustworthy 
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1944 bulletin of the FCC, which the 
membership of the FCC, itself, refused 
to endorse as an official commission 
document. (It has the status only of 
a staff study.) It also is noteworthy 
that the Anderson report did not see 
fit to go into the most controversial 
angle of the proposed rural telephone 
legislation, namely, the unnecessary in- 
trusion of public ownership in a field 
of public utility service where it now 
is virtually non-existent. This refers 
to the provisions of the second Hill 
Bill (S. 1115) and the other bills which 
would make states, municipalities and 
other public agencies preferred bor- 
rowers of cheap loans in order to 
launch them into the telephone busi- 
ness. 

Surely the secretary of agriculture, 
having said as much as he did about 
this legislation, has at least the re- 
sponsibility of giving Congress the 
benefit of his judgment on the wisdom 
of encouraging such a radical change 
in the politico-economic status of the 
American telephone industry as would 
inevitably occur if the Hill Bill is en- 
acted with these public ownership pro- 
visions intact. 

On the subject of carrier telephone 
service, the Anderson report said that 
the possible use of electric power lines 
as a vehicle for superimposing tele- 
phone service through the use of car- 
rier circuits was another reason for 
giving the job of administering loans 
to the REA, rather than an independ- 
ent agency. However, the secretary of 
agriculture stressed the fact that the 
use of carrier circuits still is in an 
experimental stage and more study is 
needed before large-scale 
usage can be considered. 

The effect of the Anderson report 
on the progress of the Hill Bill and 
allied bills in Congress should not be 
over-estimated. After all, this report 
simply was a matter of routine which 
followed from the introduction of the 
proposed bill. Congressional commit- 
tees always ask for such reports when 
various government agencies are in- 


practical 


volved. And such reports generally are 
gotten up as a matter of course and 
sent to Congress. 


In other words, the mere fact that 
the Anderson report actually has been 
sent to Congress does not necessarily 
indicate any new interest on Capitol 
Hill on the proposed legislation. Con- 
gress also asked the Budget Bureau 
for some ideas on the subject. The 
Anderson report refers to the fact that 
the Budget Bureau was of the opinion 
that the proposed legislation would not 
be inconsistent with the government’s 
policy of federal loans in aid of agri- 
cultural pursuits, provided 2 per cent 
interest rate is required. (The Hill Bill 
provides only for a 1% per cent in- 
terest rate.) 


Summing up, the effect of the Ander- 
son report in the light of what has 
been said above, we are perhaps justi- 
fied in drawing the following con- 
clusions: 


(1) Congress is not likely to move 
any faster on these bills than before, 
since they virtually are asleep in the 
Senate committee and apparently dead 
in the House committee. The outlook 
for early action is not bright. 

(2) There is need for development 
of more accurate and representative 
statistics to offset some of the fallacies 
propounded by the Anderson report. 
Doubtless, the proper parties will in 
good time see that such data are de- 
veloped on behalf of the industry. 

(3) Most important from the stand- 
point of the telephone industry is the 
apparent determination in the Agri- 
culture Department, if it is ever given 
authority to make rural financing 
loans, to carry out such administration 
on the same basis as it is now allocat- 
ing rural electrification loans. 

This means that nearly all of the 
money would go to REA co-ops and 
little, if any, would ever get into the 
hands of privately owned telephone 
companies. This plain inference makes 
a farce and a mockery of the argu- 
ment that the Hill Bill is a means of 
aiding small companies through cheap 
government loans. It is only necessary 
to recall that 19 out of nearly 1,000 
REA loans for rural electrification 
have been made to private electric 
utilities. All the remainder has been 


Wrong Choice 


made to co-ops and public ownership 
agencies. There is no reason to expect 
that REA would adopt any different 
formula in administering rural tele- 
phone loans. On the contrary, the An- 
derson report plainly and definitely 
forecasts a policy of chaneling rural 
telephone loans through existing REA 
co-ops. 


Consider, for example, the following 
paragraph: 

“Under a program such as that sug- 
gested above, there would be consider- 
able flexibility in the choice and cor- 
porate setup of borrowers and in busi- 
ness arrangements for the conduct of 
the proposed telephone enterprises. In 
some instances, loans could be made to 
rural electric co-operatives for the pur- 
pose of supplying telephone service, 
where the local people desire such a 
development and the electric co-opera- 
tive has the necessary legal power. In 
other instances, loans could be made to 
a co-operative engaged exclusively in 
the business of furnishing telephone 
service which, in turn, could enter into 
advantageous contractual arrange- 
ments with an electric co-operative in 
its area. The bill also would permit 
loans to corporations organized for 
profit.” (Italics supplied.) 

Incidentally, there is a_ possibility 
that the Agriculture Department may 
not continue too long as head of the 
REA. It will be recalled that the 
Senate already has prepared a bill 
which would take REA away from the 
Agriculture Department and set it up 
as an independent agency. From what 
this writer has been able to learn, the 
House is not likely to approve this 
measure, although it still is pending 
in committee. 


But there is considerable speculation 
to the effect that President Truman’s 
government bureau reorganization 
plans eventually call for switching 
REA out of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and placing it under the 
struction Finance Corp. But we prob- 
ably won’t be able to find out much 
about that until the House and the 
Senate get together on the reorganiza- 
tion bill which is now somewhat of a 
bone of contention between them fo! 


tecon- 


various reasons. 


Alexander Graham Bell tried to persuade Mark Twain to invest $500 in his telephone in- 
vention; instead, the author loaned the $500 to a friend who went bankrupt three days later. 


>> The sudden removal 


of President 


when an earlier attempt was foiled by a telephone call. 


Vargas of Brazil from office recalls the time in 1938 


At that time, the men who plotted against him overcame the police who guarded the palace 
and then took control of the telephone switchboard to make sure no calls for help would be 


made. 


With the police and the telephones out of the way, they 


prisoner and his government would fall. 


President Vargas hadn’t foreseen this. 


were positive that their 


But his daughter, who worked as his secretary, 


had taken precautions without her father’s knowledge. She had installed a direct wire from 
the palace to the war ministry. She made the call, and a regiment of troops headed by a 


general in pajamas made the rescue. 





Leonard Lyons, Chicago Daily News 
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E HEAR a lot these days re- 

garding invisible supersonic 

waves—“soundless sound”’— 
which are not audible to the human ear. 
Instead of using vibrations to produce 
speech or music, scientists have learned 
to train them to perform hundreds of 
important functions, from shaking 
germs to death to mixing a smooth milk 
shake. 

Instruments consisting of accurately 
ground quartz crystals, caused to vi- 
brate under the influence of electrical 
currents, generate ultra-sonic vibrations 
of over 1,000,000 cycles per second. 
These instruments have been used to 
measure the elasticity of textiles, air 
space in rubber tires, and to locate 
voids and flaws in metal castings. We 
may expect “soundless sound” to serve 
many useful purposes in the telephone 
industry as the science progresses. 


* * x 


There seems to be some confusion in 
the minds of many operating telephone 
men as to whether one, two or three 
dry cells should be used in a magneto 
telephone. The following facts are of- 
fered as suggestions in this connection: 


The present day local battery trans- 
mitter operates normally on two dry 
cells with a voltage range of three 
volts down to the cut off point. The 
battery voltage, the resistance of the 
supply circuit, together with the trans- 
mitter’s own resistance, determines the 
strength of the current flow. Damage 
may be caused to a transmitter by elec- 
trical packing due to the coherent action 
among the carbon granules, when ex- 
posed to a voltage and current that is 
above normal. Sparking, which may 
occur when breaking a circuit carrying 
excess current in the telephone itself, 
also may cause the granules of a trans- 
mitter to cohere. A dry cell which will 
provide a sustained voltage over its 
useful life proves most desirable for 
telephone use in that it will insure uni- 
form transmission. 
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The question frequently is raised as 
to whether the ignition type of dry 
cell as commonly is used on gas en- 
gines, and which may be purchased 
from any corner hardware store, is 
suitable for telephone use. The answer 
definitely is “no.” Dry cells for tele- 
phone use always should be procured 
through telephone supply houses. 

Before the turn of the century, when 
dry cell batteries first came into gen- 
eral use, the only type available was 
a universal cell designed for all gen- 
eral purposes such as ignition, door bell 
operation and power for a telephone 
transmitter. Then, about 40 years ago, 
after a long period of intensive scien- 
tific investigation in the world’s largest 
dry cell laboratories, engineers learned 
that greater efficiency could be obtained 
if dry cells were specially designed to 
perform certain jobs. 

When a gas engine is started, the 
battery must deliver a large current 
initially and continue to supply a large 
current for long periods of time. Con- 
stant voltage may not be extremely 
important for this service, although a 
heavy duty, high amperage battery is 
necessary for best results. 

In the powering of a local battery 
telephone, the opposite is true, for the 
initial current surges are small and the 
average current consumption is low for 
comparatively short periods of time. 
To best meet this requirement, a light 
duty, low amperage battery is neces- 
sary. This type of battery will release 
its stored up energy in small quantities 
and yet sustain its accurate voltage 
over months or even years of telephone 
service, to provide a uniform grade of 
transmission. Dry cells designed for 
gas engine ignition or telephone serv- 
ice, from all external appearances, ex- 
cept perhaps the label, may appear 
identical, but their internal construc- 
tion is entirely different. 

Not only are specific types of dry 
cell batteries better for telephone use, 
but also they are cheaper. 


* * * 


A reader has inquired as to the 
maximum weight which may be han- 
dled with one-inch manila rope. The 
information we have available indi- 


cates that prewar manila rope of this 
size has a breaking strength of 8,200 
lbs., with a safe working strength of 
2,300 lbs. Half of this, or 1,150 Ibs., 
should be the limit if the rope has been 
in service over six months or shows ex- 
cessive wear. These figures may ap- 
pear rather conservative, but it is far 
better to play safe than to be sorry. 


x * * 


During the war, we heard a lot con- 
cerning the “‘drop test,” in connection 
with the inspection of communication 
equipment. This term signifies such 
equipment can be dropped a certain 
number of times to a specified distance, 
striking a hard surface, without becom- 
ing inoperative. This provision would 
increase considerably the cost of most 
equipment, and its necessity is doubted 
in connection with various equipment 
for civilian use. For example, a com- 
bination desk telephone cannot use a 
plastic case and meet the drop test; 
however, it is questionable whether a 
sufficient number is dropped and bro- 
ken to warrant the expense of equip- 
ping all of them with a metal case. On 
the other hand, certain tools certainly 
should be designed and built so as to 
insure their withstanding considerable 
rough handling. It is the opinion of 
the writer that we will hear much re- 
garding this test in the future. 


* * * 


We are informed by a qualified out- 
side plant engineer that, when an 
aerial cable dips underground or en- 
ters a building, the air inside the cable 
expands and contracts, causing air to 
breathe in and out through the cable 
terminals. Also, he states this moisture 
will condense in the cooler sections 
underground or inside the building and 
will cause low insulation trouble. It 
further is claimed the only method 
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whereby the air flow and condensation 
inside the cable can be prevented is to 
install gas plugs on each side of an 
underground dip and near a building 
entrance. 

Comments on this subject are in- 
vited from our readers. 

* * * 

The following description of a trans- 
mission test set, illustrated in the ac- 
companying drawing, was sent in by 
Robert I. Devore of Henderson, Nev.: 

“For this transmission tester, we 
combined a capsule type receiver and 


almost instantly. Current consumption 
is from .06 to one watt. The shaft 
speed may be geared from one revolu- 
tion every 24 hours to 600 RPM. 

This motor provides the same “time 
keeping” accuracy with direct current 
that AC motors give with alternating 
current. Operating voltages of 1%, 3, 
6, 12, 24, 32 or 110 may be used. This 
motor should have several useful tele- 
phone applications. 


* * * 


We just have received a letter from 
Walter C. Schroeder, district plant en- 
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transmitter with a suitable relay and 
condensers as shown in the sketch, in- 
stalled on a backboard arranged to 
mount in the relay bay. When a cord 
is plugged into the proper jack on the 
board, the relay is operated by virtue 
of the sleeve battery, and the feed back 
provides a very nice high-pitched note 
which cannot be confused with ringing 
sounds, etc. The condensers serve to 
smooth out ripples.” 


This should 
ment for testing and locating noise and 
cut-out trouble due to partial openings 
and loose connections. 


prove an ideal arrange- 


A new DC motor recently placed on 
the market is small enough to be held 
in the palm of the hand and especially 
is adaptable to synchronous operation, 
formerly possible only through the use 
of AC motors. 

Tests made under actual. working 
conditions prove that this motor main- 
tains a constant speed, regardless of 
wide variations in operating voltage. 
It is self-starting and builds full speed 
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the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
wherein he 


gineer of 
comments on a notebook 
the August 22 

with 


item in 
TELEPHONY 
troversy 


issue of 
reference to the con- 
regarding the use of 11 
16-pair distribution cables. 

The following is 
Schroeder’s letter: 


and 


quoted from Mr. 


“Before the war, we seldom advo- 
cated the use of any cable smaller than 
a 26-pair. We didn’t stock any cables 
smaller than the 26-pair size and, 
therefore, if we specified the smaller 
cables, it meant a special order or 
requisition on the factory, with some- 
times a long delay before delivery. We 
felt the additional cost of the 26-pair 
cable was small, compared to the in- 
convenience and expense of stocking 
the 11 and 16-pair cables. The larger 
cable also gave us an advantage in 
improving the feeder cable utilization 
through better multiplying. 

“However, the war changed that, as 
it did many things. In order to con- 
serve copper, we began to specify 11 
and 16-pair cables where they would 
prove suitable. The use of these cables 
necessitated more frequent cable cuts 
as the feeder cables became congested. 


Now that we began to work cables at 
85 to 100 per cent fills, we found the 
use of many small distributing cables 
cut down on the flexibility of the sys- 
tem, and our expense for rearrange- 
ments and changes increased. This was 
permissible because of the critical s 
uation for copper, but, with the retu 
of normal times, it would seem prob- 
able that the use of the smaller size 
cables will decrease. 

“T am not saying the use of 11 and 
16-pair cables is not economical in cer- 
tain cases where the distributing 
scheme lends itself advantageously to 
their use. It is my belief, howeve) 
that the proper design of any cable 
plant is a function of good engine¢ 
ing, and a capable engineer or plant 
man will make the best use of all n 
terials available to him.” 


Someone has noticed that, when e1 
tering a telephone booth, the telepho: 
always is on the right and he asks why 
In the absence of specific informatio 
on this subject, we can ascribe but ons 
for such an 


reason arrangement, L.¢ 


it is the most convenient position for 


the greatest number of people. Pe. 
haps some of our readers can assig 
other definite reasons therefor. 

Cold cathode electron tubes with 
two internal trigger grids for ope. 
tion in simple condenser di charge ¢ 
cuits now are available. Used as a 
source ol roboscopic light, these stro 


botron tubes provide pulse frequencie 
up to 240 pps. Applications includ 
continuous visual inspection of moving 
textiles and printing from high speed 
rotary presses and precise timing ol 
flywhe gears, T ill ys, fan blades 
and many other rotating or recipro¢ 
ing parts. 

Strobotrons also make easy visual 
study of stress or effe during opera 
tion in actual service by creating 
“‘stop,”’ reverse or slow motion, which 
may be photographed for reference 01 


permanent record. Frequency of flash- 
ing readily may be controlled and cali 
brated over wide limits to produce a 
compact, direct reading instrument. 


High available peak currents make 


these tubes particularly adaptable to 
relay and control applications. Fully 
enclosed and without moving parts, 


they provide positive and powerful re- 
lay action in many applications where 
other types of relays may fail or pro- 
duce operating hazards in corrosive or 
explosive atmospheres. 

Standard strobotrons measure 4 
ins. overall, including T-9 bulb and a 
four-pin base, 1is ins. in diameter. 
Fifty milliamperes average current with 
350 volts DC on the anode permit in- 
stantaneous surges of five amperes. 

It seems probable various telephone 
applications for this new product will 
be found. 
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CABLE TERMINALS 


Extreme Flexibility for Terminating, Distributing, 
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Looping and Cross-connecting Telephone Cables. 
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The Uniflex is a late development of Cook engineers for pro- 
viding the utmost in flexibility and space saving for terminat- 
ing, distributing, testing and cross-connecting telephone cables. It 
vith is adaptable to a wide variety of uses and occupies only about 
one-half the space required by ordinary terminals, binding post 
chambers or pot heads formerly used for similar purposes. 


ae , 


ro Uniflex Cable Terminals, as the name implies, are built up of 
- standard units which are combined to produce unprotected cable 
terminals for pole mounting in wood or metal pole houses or in 
iad Cook Terminal Vaults. The single frame units (26, 51 or 76 pairs) 

of for outdoor use can be furnished with a regular cable terminal 
des pole mounting bracket and hood. 
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The mass production economy of standard basic units and the 
~— ease and speed with which these units can be combined to fur- 
ra- nish cable termination of almost any size and dimension offer 
ting unusual low cost initial investment, installation conveniences and 
flexibility. Uniflex Terminals are also ideally suited for mounting 
in pedestals for use in underground cable distribution systems. 


sali- For complete description and diagrams of the Uniflex Cable 
Terminal assemblies, sizes and construction, see your Cook cata- 
log. Keep a Cook catalog handy for ready reference for all Cook 


ake products. It's the best line for your line. 
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Thanksgiving. Reflections 


Traffic Editor, TELEPHONY 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois 
Telephone Association 


HERE never has been a time since 

that first Thanksgiving Day, 324 

years ago when Governor Bradford 
decreed a day of thanksgiving and re- 
joicing after the scanty crop of the 
Pilgrim fathers had been gathered in, 
that we, as a nation, have so much to 
be thankful for. To count our bless- 
ings, one by one, would be a difficult 
task, indeed. 


The most universal prayer of thanks- 
giving in the hearts of the people 
throughout the nation is for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities; the end of the war 
with its heartaches and sorrows, ruin 
and devastation. Thankful, too, that 
our own country escaped the ravages 
of war and destruction. 


Thanksgiving Day as observed in the 
United States is family festival. In 
many homes there will be special re- 
joicing and thanksgiving for the return 
of loved ones who were absent many 
months or years, celebrating their first 
Thanksgiving Day since Pearl Harbor 
in their own family circle. 


As a nation we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the pioneer Americans who 
founded this great country of ours. 
Viewing a picture of an old covered 
wagon, a prairie schooner, drawn by 
patient horses, the thought occurred as 
to what sort of people rode in those 
old wagons that crept so slowly and 
painfully across our continent? What 
were the qualities in pioneer Ameri- 
cans that gave substance to their 
dreams of a free republic? Whatever 
that dream may have been, it is some- 
thing to be thankful for. Even though 
it may have come far short of perfect 
realization, still it has given to Amer- 
ica a larger measure of freedom than 
can be found in many a long journey 
about the world. 


The pioneers of America had some- 
thing worthwhile. They brought it to 
our shores, and they carried it with 
them under the canvas hoods of those 
old covered wagons. There must be 
some of that treasure of character in 
us, for they are part of our blood and 
bone. If we have submerged it, we 
need to bring it up again into the 
light. If we have lost it, we must re- 
capture it. 


What was the treasure of the pio- 
neers? It was a treasure of faith; 
faith in God, faith in themselves and 
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faith in the institutions they created. 
This faith sustained them in hardships, 
privations and disappointments. It in- 
spired courage, patience and persever- 
ance. 

If the pioneers of old could see our 
country today, they would be amazed 
at the change since the days of the 
covered wagon. But human needs do 
not alter much. We need for our busi- 
ness of living today the same old treas- 
ure brought to our shores by the pio- 
neers of America, faith. Let us be 
thankful that it still is available for all 
of us. Also, let us be thankful for the 
growing consciousness in our nation 
that religion is the foundation of our 
democracy. 


It seems proper and fitting on this 
Thanksgiving Day to be thankful for 
the glorious unselfishness of our boys 
and girls as they come home after serv- 
ing their country. This well might be 
made a day of dedication to the mem- 
ory of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for the principles of democ- 
racy. 


Vv 


New Magnetron Tube Makes 
More Channels Available 

A revolutionary “toy whistle” vacu- 
um tube may make it possible for the 
householder to use a radio set as he 
now uses his telephone, said Dr. George 
B. Collins, of the radiation laboratories 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, where many of the 
great wartime advances in radar were 
developed. 

Dr. Collins said the tube, known as 
the “microwave magnetron,” greatly 
enhanced the detecting powers of war- 
time radar. He declared that it may 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


Maxine Stager, chief operator of 
the West Iowa Telephone Co. at 
Anita, recently reported that the 
superintendent of the Anita light 
plant placed a call to the Electric 
Supply Co. at Des Moines, Iowa. 
When the call was put through, 
he was a little disconcerted to 
find that he was speaking with the 
Liquor Supply Co. 











play an even more important role in 
peacetime radio communications. 

It may, he says, pave the way for 
every man to operate his own private 
radio station. 

Though tiny in size, it produces 
radio waves far shorter than were 
available before the war and does so 
at powers up to 100 times greater than 
was possible in prewar years. 

Extremely short length radiowave 
“pulses” are required to allow a radar 
operator to distinguish between one 
detected object and another close by. 

Before the tubes were developed, the 
wider wave lengths then employed 
would be reflected by two or more ob- 
jects at the same time, making them 
appear as one on a radar “scope.” 

The radiation laboratories recently 
developed a new magnetron tube which 
can emit continuous radiowaves, rather 
than short pulses, and this device 
therefore is suitable for use in com- 
munications systems. 

“This new type of microwave mag- 
netron,” said Dr. Collins, “will make 
possible extremely large numbers of 
communications channels, all of which 
can operate simultaneously and with- 
out mutual interference. 


‘“‘Whether these magnetrons are used 
for purposes of radar or communica- 
tion, their importance to mankind may 
be judged from the fact that they have 
made available radiowaves whose fre- 
quency range is, in extent, about 20 
times greater than the entire frequency 
range available previously. 

“This will permit such a large num- 
ber of communications to be carried 
on simultaneously that it is not incon- 
ceivable that every individual in a mod- 
erate-sized community could have his 
own private frequency on which he 
could be called or listen. 

“This is to be compared with the 
present situation in which there are 
not enough frequency channels to sup- 
ply the demand for radio stations.” 


Vv 


Ohio Bell Makes Changes 
In Legal Staff 

The appointment of Carlyle Tresise, 
general attorney, as general solicitor 
for the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to 
succeed Ashley M. Van Duzer, who be- 
came general counsel following the 
recent death of Karl E. Burr, was an- 
nounced recently by Randolph Eide, 
the company’s president. 

Edwin N. Strand, Ohio Bell attor- 
ney, succeeds Mr. Tresise, and the 
position of attorney vacated by Mr. 
Strand has been filled by Arthur E. 
Acklin, former associate attorney. 
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Ten Bell Companies Get 
Radio-Telephone Permits 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on October 30 granted the 
applications of the following Bell Sys- 
tem companies for construction per- 
mits to render radio communication 
service on an experimental basis to 
land vehicles and harbor craft within 
range: 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Chicago; Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Milwaukee; Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore City, 
Baltimore, Md.; Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland; 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Permission to handle traffic on a com- 
mercial basis was not granted. 


Vv 


Three Oklahoma Independents 
Ask Increased Rates 

Insufficient revenue to enable them 
to render adequate service, meet higher 
operating costs and carry out neces- 
sary postwar improvements was cited 
by three Independent owners in their 
applications for increased rates heard 
October 31 and November 1, by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 

Applicants were Jack Ratts of the 
Hammon (Okla.) Telephone Co. and 
C. F. Mathis, Oakwood (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Exchange, who were heard Oc- 
tober 31, and Ralph W. Winsted rep- 
resenting the Winsted Telephone Co., 
Tyrone, the following day. (TELE- 
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PHONY, September 22, pages 22 and 
24.) The companies were assisted by 


H. W. Hubenthal, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association, in 
preparing and presenting their cases. 

The Hammon exchange, as of July 
1, 1945, served 196 subscribers, 107 on 
company owned plant and facilities 
and 89 on pole lines owned by the 
company with telephones owned by the 
subscribers. 

The Hammon company showed that 
present annual revenues, including 
those from toll commissions are 
$5,057.76; annual chargeable expenses, 
$6,394.84, and actual annual loss, 
$1,337.08. The fair value of the plant 
was placed by the applicant at $13,777. 

Present and proposed monthly rates 
are: Business: One-party, $2.50 and 
$3.00; two-party, $2.25 and $2.75; ex- 
tension, $1.00 and $1.25; Residence: 
One-party, $1.50 and $1.75; two-party, 
$1.25 and $1.50; four-party, $1.00 and 


$1.25. Rural: Multi-party, $1.25 and 
$1.75; desk and handsets, 25 cents 
differential — no change; company 
owned pole lines, with subscriber 


owned telephone instruments, 75 cents 
and $1.50. For rural service, a mini- 
mum charge of $54 per line annually 
is asked. 

The applicant showed that if the pro- 
posed rates were approved annual reve- 
nues would be $6,323.76 compared with 
present expenses of $6,394.84, reduc- 
ing the annual loss to $71.08. 

The Oakwood Telephone Exchange 
presented figures to show that on an 
investment of $1,500, the monthly in- 
come is $127.50 with monthly expenses 
of $172, or a loss of $44.50. A com- 
parison of proposed revenues and ex- 
penses with present figures, showed a 
proposed revenue of $167.50 per month, 
thereby reducing the monthly loss to 
$4.50. 


Present and proposed rates of the 
Oakwood exchange are: Business, $2.00 
and $2.50; company owned, residence, 
$1.50 and $1.75; subscriber owned, 
residence, $1.25 and $1.50; company 


owned, rural, $1.00 and $1.50; sub- 
scriber owned, rural, 75 cents and 
$1.25. 


Exhibits presented by the Winsted 
Telephone Co., showed present fair 
value of the Tyrone exchange to be 
$12,406. B. Richardson, telephone en- 
gineer, who made an appraisal of the 
exchange, placed the present fair value 
at $8,835, which represented a repro- 
duction new valuation of $17,690, less 
depreciation. Mr. Richardson’s figures 
were based on present condition of iron 
wire of 25 per cent, 50 per cent con- 
dition on station installation, and 65 
to 100 per cent on station apparatus. 
The company’s appraisal, on the other 
hand, was based on 70 per cent condi- 
tion of the whole plant. 

Mr. Winsted’s statement, as of Sep- 
tember 7, 1945, showed total annual 
operating revenues of $3,644.36 against 
total expenses of $5,128.79 or a loss of 
$1,484.43. However, added operating 
expenses since that time have brought 
the estimated annual loss to $1,624.43 
before interest on investment, Mr. Win- 
sted testified. 

Present and proposed annual rates 
are: Business: One-party, $30 and $36; 
rural: two-party, $18 and $24; exten- 
sion, $12 (no change); residence, one- 
party, $18 and $21; rural, multi-party, 
$15 and $18; rural, switched, $6.00 and 
$7.80. 

Mr. Winsted testified that actual ex- 
perience of the above exchange, which 
serves 106 subscriber stations and 105 
on switched facilities, showed a falling 
off of toll revenues due principally to 
closing of an air base near his ex- 
change. Witnesses in the other cases 
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stated they likewise expected substan- 
tial reductions in their toll revenues. 


The Winsted company also owns and 
operates exchanges at Moscow, Rolla 
and Richfield, Kan. 


Vv 


San Francisco, San Diego 
Join Against Franchise Fight 

A Southern California Telephone Co. 
contention that it does not require a 
city franchise in San Diego will be 
opposed by the city of San Francisco, 
officials announced October 29. 

City Attorney O’Toole and D. R. 
Holm, special counsel on city utilities, 
said they would intervene in the com- 
pany’s suit in San Diego Superior 
Court, filing a brief in behalf of San 
Francisco and the League of California 
Cities. 

The decision was made on the advice 
of Paul F. Beck, chief valuation and 
rate engineer, who pointed out that 
the Southern California company would 
save $370,000 a year in franchise taxes 
and would deprive the city of 1,000 free 
telephones if the company won its con- 
tention, and used the precedent for 
similar action there. 

The company contends that it need 
not renew its San Diego franchise, 
which has expired, because, under Sec- 
tion 536 of the California Civil Code, 
it already holds a state franchise. 

Mr. Beck said that telephone com- 
panies now pay California municipali- 
ties about $1,500,000 a year in fran- 
chise taxes. The San Francisco tele- 
phone franchise expires in 1956. 


vv 


REA Grants $2,500,000 
Loans in Nebraska 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has authorized loans totaling 
$2,500,000 for new construction and 
extensions in Nebraska during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1946, reports 
revealed. Four new districts are being 
organized in areas that have been un- 
able in the past to meet the test of 
financial solvency, but which have 
agreed to pay a larger monthly charge. 

Up to July 1, 1945, statistics showed, 
only 31.6 per cent of the state’s farms 
had been electrified. 


vv 


Cuban Telephone Sells 
Bond Issue 

The Cuban Telephone Co., operating 
subsidiary of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., has just completed 
issuance and sale of $6,000,000 20- 
year 4 per cent debentures, Series A, 
dated as of July 1, 1945. As a collat- 
eral feature of this financing, Cuban 
Telephone has called for redemption its 
outstanding $3,500,000 of first mort- 
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gage 5 per cent convertible bonds. The 
5 per cent issue will be redeemable on 
and after December 15. 

A total of $4,000,000 of the new de- 
bentures has been placed privately at 
101%, plus accrued interest from July 
1, and the balance has been purchased 
in Havana at the same price. Proceeds 
from the financing, other than that re- 
quired for the retirement of the 5 per 
cent mortgage bonds, will be used by 
Cuban Telephone for additional con- 
struction capital, it was stated. 


Vv 


Approves Sale of New York 
Independent 

The New York Department of Pub- 
lic Service recently approved the sale 
of the New Lisbon Farm Telephone 
Co., which serves a number of com- 
munities in Otsego County, to the New 
York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. for 
$5,000. 

The New Lisbon company has ap- 
proximately 360 subscribers in the 
towns of Burlington, Edmeston, Hart- 
wick, Laurens, Milford, Morris, New 
Lisbon and Pittsfield. 

According to Van M. Parshall, hear- 
ing examiner of the commission, the 
New York Telephone Co. plans to dis- 
tribute the territory now served by the 
New Lisbon company to various ad- 
joining central offices in accordance 
with the wishes of the subscribers. 

It was stated at hearings in the mat- 
ter that the property of the New Lis- 
bon company is not in good working 
order and it is expected that the New 
York Telephone Co. will improve the 
plant and make possible better tele- 
phone service in the area. 

The estimated original cost of the 
property was said to be $11,765 and ac- 
erued depreciation was estimated at 
$6,765. The commission’s chief telephone 
engineer testified that the sale price of 
$5,000 fairly represents the remaining 
service life of the property to be trans- 
ferred. 


vv 


1944 Reports Show 258,562 
Telephones in Nebraska 

Telephones in service in Nebraska 
as of December 31, 1944, as shown in 
reports to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission totaled 258,562, in addi- 
tion to 20,258 switched stations. 

Of these the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reported 128,357 instru- 
ments, of which 40,690 were business, 
81,526 residential and 6,141 rural. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had 74,124 telephones, of 
which 19,828 were business, 40,724 
residential and 13,572 rural. 

Class A to E companies showed 
53,678, of which 10,096 were business, 


23,717 residential and 19,865 rural, 
while Class F companies had 871 city 
and 1,532 rural telephones. Class A 
to E companies numbered 113, and 
Class F companies, 33. 


vv 


Authorizes Sale of Kenyon, 
Minn., Independent 

The sale and transfer of the Kenyon 
(Minn.) Telephone Exchange by Elna- 
than Gates, owner, to Elnathan and 
Frances G. Gates, individual purchas- 
ers, was authorized November 5 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. 


The commission stated nothing in 
the order might be construed as ap- 
proval of any increase or change in 
rates or diminution of service in the 
territory. 


Vv 


Asks to Withdraw Free 
Rural Line Service 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. recently asked authority 
of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission to eliminate from its schedule 
an offer of free service to rural lines 
west of its Tamora exchange to the 
Utica exchange. 

It also desires permission to provide 
added exchange service for rural lines 
north, west and east of Tamora to 
Seward, the county seat. 


Vv 


Hear Arguments to Reopen 
Michigan Bell Rate Case 

Arguments on a Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. petition to reopen a pending 
rate case were to be heard November 
8 in the Fort Shelby Hotel at Detroit, 
William J. McBrearty, chairman of the 
Michigan Public Service Commission, 
announced November 6. (TELEPHONY, 
November 10, page 37.) 

The company contends that testi- 
mony which ended in July should be 
augmented with evidence regarding 
costs and other conditions that changed 
with the end of the war. 

The commission was on the verge of 
ordering a reduction in telephone rates 
when the petition was filed. 


vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

October 17: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Department, Lawrenceville, N. J., con- 
struction permit for two additional 
transmitters. 

October 17: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
establish rates for overseas message 
toll telephone service and channels for 
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program transmission between U. S. 
and New Zealand. 

October 22: Granted New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. authority to con- 
struct and operate toll cable between 
Union City and Hasbrouck Heights 
and Passaic. Estimated cost, $81,900. 

October 22: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Department, Ojus, Fia., ‘authority for 
point-to-point radio-telephone station 
in fixed public service, using regularly 
licensed equipment, frequencies, power 
and emission to communicate with Bar- 
bados Telephone Co., Ltd., Bridgetown, 
Barbados, W. I., from October 24 until 
January 24, 1946. 

October 22: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Long Lines 
Department, Dixon, Calif., authority 
to point-to-point radio-telephone sta- 
tion in fixed public service, using reg- 
ularly licensed equipment, power, emis- 
sion and frequencies 7,565, 8,630, 
10,840, 15,355, 19,080 and 2,160 ‘kilo- 
cycles to communicate with Telecom- 
munications Administration of USSR 
at Khabarovsk, from October 21 until 
January 21, 1946. 

October 24: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
change rate center and block designa- 
tion for Herriot, N. D. 


California Railroad Commission 

October 26: Granted application of 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, for conditional author- 
ity to issue and sell $75,000,000 40- 
year 2% per cent debentures. 

November 2: Hearing on amend- 
ment to application of Interstate Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to adopt direct 
toll telephone message rates in Inyo 
and Mono counties for intrastate mes- 
sages interchanged with Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. 


INinois Commerce Commission 


November 6: Hearing on proposed 
rate increase at Farina (Ill.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. and Edgewood (lIll.) 
Telephone Exchange. Postponed from 
October 16. 

November 6: Hearing on joint peti- 
tion for approval of purchase by Casey, 
Toledo & Neoga Telephone Co., Casey, 
of Greenup (Ill.) Telephone Co. and 
for certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to construct, operate and main- 
tain telephone public utility there. 

November 6: Hearing on application 
of Casey, Toledo & Neoga Telephone 
Co. for authority to issue $15,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent series E bonds, 
and for supplemental indenture. 

November 13: Hearing on petition 
of eight individuals vs. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. for order requiring IlIli- 
nois Bell to furnish them service 
through Gibson City exchange. Post- 
poned from October 23. 

November 13: Hearing on petition of 
Rockford for order on Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to show cause why there 
should not be reduction in intrastate 
rates. Postponed from October 10. 


New York Public Service Commission 
November 5: Hearing concerning 

service, equipment and appliances of 

Earlville (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 


November 5: Hearing on service, 
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equipment and appliances of Morris- 
ville (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 

November 8: Hearing on petition of 
Ovid (N. Y.) Telephone Co., Inc., for 
approval of sale to Trumansburg 
(N. Y.) Home Telephone Co. and New 
York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

November 6: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Almond (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 

November 8: Hearing on complaint 
of Two Rivers against Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., Madison, concerning 
rates. 

November 16: Hearing on proposal 
of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to estab- 
lish boundary lines for West Bend ex- 
change. 


Vv 


Advertisement Praises Work 
Of Telephone Operators 

A tribute to the telephone operators 
of the nation recently was paid by 
Schenley Distillers Corp., New York 
City, in an advertisement which ap- 
peared November 8 in the New York 
Times. 

Entitled “Number, Please!” the ad- 
vertisement, written by Mark Merit, 
reads as follows: 


“When we recently heard that, dur- 
ing the building service employes 
strike in New York, one of the tele- 
phone operators walked up 35 floors 
to the telephone room in the Empire 
State Building, where Schenley execu- 
tive offices are located, our interest was 
renewed in something we have been in- 
tending to talk about for some time. 

“So we made a visit to one of the 
most marvelously intricate inventions 
of man—which plays such an im- 
portant part in our routine business 
lives—the telephone switchboard. We 
talked to Mrs. Pauline Hall, who is the 
chief operator there and also a big 
sister to the 15 girls who operate the 
board. Our eyes popped when we 
learned that the girls handle about 
50,000 outgoing local calls per month 
and about 55,000 incoming calls. Then 
there are the thousands of _inter- 
company calls, between offices, spread 
through 20 floors of this world’s tallest 
building—just to round out the figures. 

“Now let’s permit our imagination 
to run loose for a moment and expand 
this picture across the nation. When 
we have done that, we believe that we 
will be ready to conclude that no com- 
mercial history of the period in which 
we are living would be complete with- 
out grateful acknowledgment—to the 
nation’s commercial telephone com- 
panies (who handled more than 30 bil- 
lion telephone calls during the last 
war year—both dial and operator calls) 
and their multitude of loyal and cour- 
teous employes, for their magnificent 
performance. 

“And speaking of courtesy, the words 
‘thank you’ and ‘please,’ which we 
sometimes feared were becoming obso- 
lete in our language, are still with us 
thanks mainly to the girls on the 
switchboard. In an era of priorities, 
their slogan was ‘there are no priori- 
ties on friendly words’.” 








Bell Company Begins Five- 
Year Building Program 

President Frank M. Stephens, Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., Milwaukee, re- 
cently announced a $60,000,000 con- 
struction and improvement program, 
the largest in the 63-year history of 
the company, is under way. When 
completed, over a five-year period, this 
program is expected to increase the 
company’s plant investment about 50 
per cent. 

While details are not 
present, Mr. 


available at 
Stephens stated the pro- 
gram will include the erection of about 
35 new buildings and 
central office which alone 
represents an expenditure of more than 
$20,000,000, will be installed 


additions. New 
equipment, 


at many 
locations. 

Extension of the company’s long dis- 
tance network will necessitate the plac- 
ing of cables containing about 60,000 


miles of wire, it was stated. Exchange 


outside plant facilities used for local 
service will be augmented by construc- 
tion of about 500,000 miles of wire, 


most of it in cable. 

Included as an important part of the 
company’s five-year plan is the 
tion of an intensive 
to extend the 
quality of 
families, 


resump- 
program designed 
scope and improve the 
service furnished to 
providing service to 
rural family desiring it. The program 
had been interrupted because of the 
shortage of equipment, materials and 
manpower brought on by the war. 


farm 
every 


The five-year period is expected to 
bring extensive use of mobile radio- 
telephone service. This type of service 
will provide communication between 
any telephone station connected to the 
general wire telephone network and 
suitably equipped trucks or passenger 
automobiles on streets or highways. 


Vv 


Stops District Meetings 

Secretary G. M. Kloidy of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association has tem- 
porarily discontinued the plan of hold- 
ing district meetings, substituting 
personal visits, accompanied by John 
H. Schnell, chief accountant for the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
to companies having local problems of 
service and accounting. 


Vv 


Buy Oregon Independent 

The purchase of the Applegate Val- 
ley Telephone Co., Provolt, Ore., by 
Raymond and Ida Little from John and 
Pearl McGuire recently was authorized 
by the Public Utilities Commissioner of 
Oregon. The purchase price was $10,- 
000. 
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TAX COMMITTEE RELEASES 
REVENUE ACT SUMMARY 


HE tax committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has released a summary of the 
principal provisions of the 
Act of 1945 in terms of 
telephone companies. 


Revenue 
interest to 
Following is the 
committee’s full summary of the act. 


Corporation Taxes 

Normal and Surtares. No change is 
made in the present rates of normal 
taxes imposed upon corporations. Sur- 
tax rates are changed, by Section 121 
of the act, as follows: 


New Old 
Surtax Net Income Rates Rates 
Not over $25,000..... 6% 10% 
Over $25,000. not 
over $50,000....... 22 22 
Over $50,000 (entire 
Sn 14 16 


This amendment is effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1945. 





Excess Profits Tax. The excess prof- 
its tax of 5 per cent, imposed under 
present law, is repealed as to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1945. The unused excess profits credit 
carry back of two years, presently pro- 
vided by the statute, is continued in 
effect, but only for one year. Unused 
exc profits edits arising in 1946 
may, therefore, be used as carry-backs 


to 1944 and 1945. In the case of fiscal 
years beginning in 1946 and ending in 
1947, the unused excess profits credit 


is to be considered as that part of the 
total unused credit which the number 
of days in such fiscal year prior to 
1947 is of the total number of days 


in the fiscal year ending in 1947. 

Ercess Profits Exe mption. The spe- 
cific exempti allowed against excess 
profits continues at $10,000. The pro- 
vision in the Tax Adjustment Act of 
945, f a $25,000 provision for 1946 
or the part of a fiscal year falling in 
1946, is repealed. 

Capital Stock Tax. The Capital Stock 
Tax of $1.25 per $1,000 of declared 
value of capital stock is repealed effec- 
tive as to all taxable years ending aft- 
er June 30, 1945. This means that no 
capital stock tax returns will be re- 
quired to be filed in July, 1946. 

Declared Value Excess Profits Tax. 
The declared value excess profits tax 
of 6.6 per cent and 13.2 per cent on 
income exceeding 10 per cent of the 
value declared for capital stock tax 
purposes is repealed effective as to all 
taxable years ending after June 30, 
1946. 

Income from Discharge of Indebted- 
Sections 22(b)(9) and (10) re- 
lating to the exclusion of income from 
discharge of indebtedness, if the tax- 
payer consents to a reduction in the 
tax cost of assets, are extended so as 
to apply to taxable years beginning 
before January 1, 1947. Previously, the 
sections applied to taxable years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1946. 
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ness, 


Social Security Taxes. Taxes on em- 
ployers and employes under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act (So- 
cial Security Taxes) are frozen at 1 
per cent for 1946. (The rate for 1946 
would have risen to 2% per cent had 
this amendment not been made.) 


Withholding Tax. The withholding 
tax tables used in computing the 
amount of tax to be withheld on wages 
under the “bracket method” are revised 
to reflect the reduction made in the 
normal and surtax rates applicable to 
individuals. The “percentage method” 
rates also are provided, as follows: 

The 2.7 per cent rate is repealed. 
The 18 per cent rate is reduced 
to 17 per cent. 
The 19.8 per cent rate is reduced 
to 19 per cent. 
These changes are effective as to wages 
paid on or after January 1, 1946. 

Withholding Statements. The act 
amends the code so as to require em- 
ployers to furnish withholding state- 
ments (Form W-2) to employes, even 
though because of the number of with- 
holding exemptions no tax was with- 
held from wages. Such statements will 
be required in every case where wages 
paid exceed one withholding exemption 
($500). This amendment also applies 
only as to wages paid on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. 


Excise Taxes 


Communications Services. The war 
tax rates imposed upon telephone, tele- 
graph, cable and radio messages and 
wire and equipment services and leased 
wire service (see Sections 3465(a) (1), 
(2) and (3) of the code) continue in 
effect. These war rates are not re- 
pealed. Provision is made, however, 
for the imposition of such taxes on a 
bill rendered basis on and after the 
first day of the first month which be- 
gins six months or more after the date 
that Congress or the President declares 
the “‘termination of hostilities in the 
present war.” The bill rendered basis 
is made applicable, at such time, to all 
classes of service taxed under Sections 
3465 (a) (1), (2) and (3), whether for 


local service, toll service or other 
services. 
We believe this provides the most 


practical method of shifting excise tax 
rates and is an improvement over the 
mechanics of the shift when rates were 
increased. 

Naturally, at the first opportunity 
in connection with the next tax legis- 
lation, we will urge complete elimina- 
tion of telephone excise taxes. 

Government Exemption. The power 
of the secretary of the treasury to 
grant exemptions from excise taxes in 
the case of rates to the federal govern- 
ment is continued indefinitely. 

Other Excise Taxes. The $5.00 Auto 
Use Tax and the tax on the use of 
boats is repealed effective after June 
30, 1946. 


No other excise taxes are repealed. 


Individual Taxes 


Normal Tax. The present normal 
tax of 3 per cent is retained, but a 
reduction in the total normal tax, as 
computed, of 5 per cent is allowed. In 
addition, the same personal exemptions 
and dependency credits are allowed for 
normal tax purposes as for surtax 
($500 for taxpayer, $500 for his spouse 
and $500 for each dependent). 

Surtax. Surtax rates are revised 
downward about 3 percentage points in 
each bracket. The rates begin at 17 
per cent and progress to 88 per cent 
instead of beginning at 20 per cent and 
progressing to 91 per cent. In addition, 
a 5 per cent reduction in the total com- 
puted surtax also is allowed. 

Optional Tax. The optional tax ta- 
bles which may be used by individuals 
having adjusted gross income of less 
than $5,000 are revised so as to reflect 
the reductions made in normal tax and 
surtax, as well as the allowance of the 
same exemptions and credits for normal 
tax as for surtax. 

Note: The three amendments noted 
immediately above all are made appli- 
cable to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1945. 


Fiscal Year Taxpayers 

Provision is made, in a manner sim- 
ilar to that provided under the law 
prior to amendment, whereby the tax 
liability of fiscal year taxpayers is com- 
puted by applying the law applicable to 
taxable years beginning on January 1, 
1945, to that portion of the fiscal year 
falling in 1945, and the law applicable 
to taxable years beginning on January 
1, 1946, to that portion of the fiscal 
year falling in 1946. The tax is com- 
puted on the operations of the full 
fiscal year at 1945 rates and 1946 rates 
and each full tax reduced to an amount 
equal to the portion that the number 
of days in each calendar year bears to 
the total number of days in the fiscal 
year. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 

Time for Filing Carry-Back Claims. 
The statute is amended to provide that 
claims for refund of income or excess 
profits taxes based upon a carry-back 
of a net operating loss or unused excess 
profits credit may be filed on or before 
the 15th day of the 39th month follow- 
ing the close of the taxable year in 
which such loss or unused credit arises. 
Previously, such claims were required 
to be filed within three years from the 
time the return was filed for which the 
refund was being claimed by reason of 
the carry-back. 

Other Amendments. Various tech- 
nical and clerical amendments are 
made in order properly to give effect to 
the principal amendments made. These 
amendments require no comment. Spe- 
cial provisions also are included relat- 
ing to veterans and servicemen whereby 
they are granted additional exclusions 
from income for compensation as mem- 
bers of the armed forces and also are 
granted additional time within which to 
pay any income taxes due. 

War loss recoveries, under Section 
127(c) of the code are subject to a 
declared value excess profits tax rate 
of 1% per cent. 

Provision also is made for floor stocks 
refunds upon stocks of electric light 
bulbs, distilled spirits, wines, etc., upon 
termination of the war tax rates, in an 
amount equal to the war tax rate. 
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SIGNAL CORPS VETERANS REQUEST WORK IN COMMUNICATIONS 


URING the past few years TELEPHONY has received letters from numerous Signal Corps men, expressing a 
D desire to enter the telephone business after they have been discharged and asking for its cooperation. 


In an effort to be of assistance to returning veterans, as well as to telephone companies which have a man- 
power shortage, we expressed to the Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army our willingness to publish the 
names and addresses of Signal Corps men who desire to enter telephone work. The Chief Signal Officer accepted 
our offer and advertisements were run in the post papers of Fort Monmouth, N. J., and Camp Crowder, Mo.., 
announcing our plan. To date we have received letters from the following Signal Corps men, asking that they 
be listed. It is suggested that any telephone operating or manufacturing company desiring men with the following 


qualifications write them immediately. 


R. K. McCONNELL, 4020 CAMBRIDGE ST., DES 
MOINES, IA. Interested in position with operating com- 
pany. During Signal Corps service had experience in 
automatic dial and line work. Previous to military service 
was a central office installer. 


* * * 


JOSEPH RUDNICKI, 406 BROADWAY, LONG BRANCH, 
N. J. Interested in position of “assignment clerk” with 
operating company. 


* * 


WILKIN J. KIRK, R. R. 5, STRINGTOWN RD., EVANS- 
VILLE, IND. Served in Signal Corps three years with 
following experience: Installation and maintenance of 
radio and teletype equipment, both single and multi- 
channel; planned and directed large fixed station in- 
stallations; has had extensive training at AT&T school, 
Signal Corps Plant Engineering Agency and at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 


HAROLD E. WEAVER, BARRON ROAD, POPLAR 
BLUFF, MO. Interested in position with either operating 
company or manufacturer, however, prefers operating 
work. Has been discharged from Signal Corps and is 
free to travel. 


PVT. WALTER T. MANTY, NATIONAL MINE, MICH. 
(Located near Ishpeming, Mich.) Interested in outside 
plant work. 


* 


SGT. CHRIS LAMBERES, HQ’S. CO. STR, CSCS, CAMP 
CROWDER, MO. Interested in position with either 
operating company or manufacturer when discharged. 
In Signal Corps 24% years, following service in enlisted 
reserve corps sponsored by Signal Corps. Thorough 
knowledge in fundamentals of radio as connected with 
radar. While in Camp Crowder was connected with the 
supply of central Signal Corps schools and worked as 
storehouse receiving clerk and in warehouse, becoming 
familiar with radio and telephone equipment. Attended 
Walton School of Commerce and lacks one year in receiv- 
ing B.S. degree in accounting and law. Civilian experi- 
ence consists of both general and cost accounting. Age 
29; married with one child. Resides in Chicago. 


* 


S/SGT. HERBERT S. BRUNER, HAWESVILLE, KY.., 


STAR ROUTE. Expected to be discharged November 10. 


Interested in position with manufacturer. 


S/SGT. WILLIAM R. WENDELIN, 3060 W. CLYDE 
PLACE, DENVER 11, COLO. Interested in telephone 
carrier and repeater or central office maintenance work. 
Received training in that work at Camp Crowder and 
Fort Monmouth. Before entering service, worked as 
central office equipment installer. 


- x * 


PVT. ROBERT D. FROST, 340 N. COLORADO ST., 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. Interested in position with oper- 
ating company. Qualified for panel and _ switchboard 
wiring and also maintenance work. 


* 


SGT. LEO A. BENS, JR., P. O. BOX 1, SILVERBOW, 
MONT. During four years in service, has worked at 
inside maintenance and testing: also subset installation 
and maintenance. Wire chief of Army air field for past 
1% years. Attending specialist training school at Camp 
Crowder and is completing 23 weeks’ central office tech- 
nician’s course there. Expects to be discharged around 
December 1. Twenty-six years of age and prefers central 
office maintenance or testing, however, will start on out- 


side installation and maintenance. 
* 


SGT. ALFRED GEFFNER, 131 HEYWARD ST., BROOK- 
LYN 6, N. Y. 


Signal Corps installing and repairing teletypewriter equip- 


Two and one-half years’ experience in 


ment. Interested in installation and maintenance work. 


EDWARD R. SHRADER, 3035 WOODSIDE AVE., 
PARKVILLE (BALTO 14), MD. In Signal Corps for 
22 months. Eleven months in Europe in_ installing 
switchboards and telephones. Does not look for dis- 
charge immediately, however, is interested in position 
with operating company as installer, repairman or helper 
in frame room. Age, 20. 


CORP. FRANK B. MARCHION, 605 N. HIGH ST., 
NEOSHO, MO. Has had three years of telephone work 
in Signal Corps, 18 months spent as instructor in re- 
peater and carrier system courses. Is interested in 
position with operating company as installer or repair- 
man. Up for discharge soon. 








Missouri Independent to 
Install Dial Service 

Dial type equipment will be installed 
at the Edina, Mo., exchange of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. by 
spring of 1946 when the equipment is 
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expected to be available, according to 
Manager Charles Browne. Company 
improvements are estimated at $44,000 
to $45,000. 

Plans include a double line on rural 
extensions and improved service to 


nearby towns, Mr. Browne said. Also 
the Bell System intends to install more 
toll lines to improve the service on out 
of town calls, he said. 


Buy Victory Bonds 
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Pictured here are 
members of the 
Northeastern lowa 
group who at- 
tended the meet- 
ing at Jesup. 


Northeastern lowa Group 
Discusses Current Issues 

The Northeastern Iowa Telephone 
Group held a meeting at Jesup October 
25 at which 49 persons, for the most 
part representatives of small compa- 
nies, were present to discuss all phases 
of the telephone business as pertaining 
to small companies. 

W. H. Fowler, Pella, Fowler Tele- 
phone Co., now president of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association, ad- 
dressed the group. E. K. Lynes, senator 
from Butler and Bremer counties, ad- 
dressed the group on the analysis of 
current tax problems. 

The Northeastern Iowa group plans 
an annual meeting in December at 
Plainfield, however, no date has been 
set as yet. 


Vv 


Northern Pacific's System 
Provides Cross-Country Talk 

With Charles E. Denney, company 
president, speaking from headquarters 
in St. Paul, Minn., and Robert S. Mac- 
farlane, vice president and assistant to 
the president, on the receiving end in 
Seattle, Wash., a giant intercommuni- 
cations system for the Northern Pacific 
Railway went into service recently. 

The new system, stretching half way 
across the nation, was completed by the 
linking of two new carrier telephone 
circuits and four first class telegraph 
circuits with a similar system installed 
two years ago between Seattle and 
Spokane, Wash. 

It provides the equivalent of private 
“house” communication service over the 
company’s own wires and entire main 
line, according to F. L. Steinbright, 
superintendent of Northern Pacific 
telegraph, to facilitate intercommunica- 
tion between terminal points and com- 
pany business in general. 


Vv 


Middletown, N. Y., Company 
Celebrates 50th Year 

The Orange County Telephone Co., 
Middletown, N. Y., celebrated its 50th 
anniversary November 3 with a dinner 
and an exhibition of telephone equip- 
ment used by the company at various 
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stages of its growth. Nearly 100 offi- 


cers, directors and employes of the 
company attended the dinner. 
The anniversary of the company 


actually was in the spring of this year, 
but it was voted at that time to post- 
pone its observance until the end of the 
war. 

The exhibit showed the growth of 
the company from 1895 until 1945. 
Included in the display were models of 
the first telephones used in Middle- 
town in 1895 and others used at dif- 
ferent times until the present day. 

Frank D. Fancher, vice 
and treasurer of the company, ex- 
plained that when the company was 
first founded any person who held stock 
was given a free telephone. That sys- 


president 


tem “almost bankrupted the company,” 
said Mr. Fancher. In 1895 there were 
120 telephones in the city, as compared 
with 8,350 today. 

Charles C. Chappel, president of the 
company, said that the first telephone 
probably was installed in Middletown 
in 1881. He pointed out that the 
Orange County Telephone Co. was not 
the first telephone company in Middle- 
town. The Hudson 


River Telephone 










Co. had a plant there before the estab- 
lishment of the present firm. 

Mr. Chappell pointed out that there 
are 200 Independent companies in New 
York State, of which the Orange 
County company is one. 


Vv 
Chief Operator Resigns 


ALMA HybpE, chief telephone operator 
at the Strawberry Point exchange of 
the Iowa Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the past 24 years, resigned October 
he 

Vv 


Plans Reconstruction 

Plans for the reconstruction of the 
worn out line of the Farmers Union 
Telephone Co., Letcher, S. D., by mem- 
bers of the Avon (S. D.) Telephone 
Co. were announced recently. 


Vv 


Buys lowa Independent 

Fred Wuellner of St. Louis, Mo., 
November 1 took possession of the Far- 
ragut (Iowa) Telephone Co. which he 
purchased from William H. Burt. 





Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 19 and 20, 
1945. 

Georgia Telephone Association, 
November 22 and 23, 1945 (ten- 
tative). No hotel named as yet. 

Minnesota Telephone Association, 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, January 
28, 29 and 30, 1946. 

Kentucky Independent Telephone 
April 4 and 5, 1946. 
No hotel named as yet. 


Association, 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
April 9 and 10, 1946 (tentative). 
No hotel named as yet. 

Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, 


Des Moines, April 11 and 12, 1946. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Executives’ Con- 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
April 16 and 17, 1946. 


ference, 
Chicago, 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 23 and 24, 1946. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
I 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 


8 and 9, 1946 (tentative). 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga, 


cuse, May 22 and 23, 1946. 


Syra- 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16, 
1946. 











Rochester (N. Y.)) Company 
Plans Automatic Installation 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp., one of the nation’s leading Inde- 
pendent operating companies, has con- 
tracted with the Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., manufacturing subsidiary 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., for the manufacture and 
installation of new automatic telephone 
equipment for two of its exchanges— 
the Stone and Main offices, it has been 
announced. 

The contract was signed recently at 
the International Telephone Building, 
New York City, by John W. Morrison, 
vice president and chief engineer of the 
Rochester corporation, and Col. Sos- 
thenes Behn, president of both IT&T 
and the Federal corporation. 

The contract only covers equipment 
for the Stone and Main exchanges and 
will consist of 15,000 lines serving 
23,000 telephone subscribers. Ultimate 
plans in the conversion from manual 
to automatic call for the installation of 
55,000 lines. It is understood that no 
commitment has been made for the re- 
maining 40,000 lines. The Rochester 
company, which serves a territory with 
a population of 400,000, will construct 
a new central office building of modern 
design. The installation of the new 
equipment for the Stone and Main ex- 
changes will get under way immedi- 
ately upon completion of the new build- 
ing, it was said. 

The Rochester company serves ap- 
proximately 113,000 telephones in the 
Rochester exchange area and 27,000 
more in the rich agricultural area 
within a radius of 50 miles. With 30 
telephones for each 100 persons, Roch- 
ester has one of the highest telephone 
developments in the United States. It 
was one of the first communities to 
place its telephone wires underground, 
a factor enhancing the beauty of the 
city. 


Vv 


President Issues Amendment 
To Wage Adjustment Order 

In the November 6 bulletin of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Clyde S. Bailey, executive 
vice president, made the following com- 
ments to telephone companies planning 
to make wage adjustments in view of 
the President’s executive orders No. 
9651 and 9599 concerning increased 
wages: 


If you are planning to make any 
wage adjustments, you will do well to 
examine with care the President’s ex- 
ecutive order of October 30, No. 9651, 
amending Executive Order No. 9599 of 
August 18. The order has been criti- 
cized by business publications for its 
lack of clarity, and Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator Collet has been obliged to 
issue a set of questions and answers, 
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Principles o f ; hentne Mant 
By JOHN S. ALLEN 
X. Employes’ Suggestions 


HE PRESIDENT of an organi- 
zation and I were talking in 
his office one day when an em- 
ploye 
in and pre- 
sented a plan 


came 


for solving a 
certain prob- 
lem. After 
very briefly 





listening to 
the sugges- 
executive brusquely 
turned it down. In all probability, 
the employe left the president’s 
office resolved that he 
would not make another sugges- 


tion, the 


firmly 


tion as long as he worked there 





and that wouldn’t be any long- 
er than he possibly could help. 


Industrial progression in Amer- 
ica can be credited, to a great 
extent, to incidental experimen- 
tation with gadgets and novel 
ideas by alert and intelligent em- 
ployes. The man who does the 
job oftentimes holds the key to 
developing an invention which 
simplifies and improves long ac- 
cepted practice. 

When an employe goes to a 
manager to make a suggestion or 
to talk about an experiment, there 
are two good reasons why a wise 
manager should be interested in 


listening. The idea may be so 


excellent that the manager readily 
will adopt it, even though the the- 
ory may not work, and a man- 
ager’s attention to an employe’s 
suggestion shows respect and en- 
courages employe interest in the 
business. 

No business can be run success- 
fully by the manager alone. Em- 
ployes should be encouraged to 
make suggestions and each sug- 
gestion, if at all sound, should 
be given a fair trial. It is bet- 
ter to hold the interest of a loyal 
employe by allowing him to ex- 
periment with an idea of his own 
origin, than to risk dampening 
his initiative by summarily turn- 
ing it down. 

Nothing is more destructive to 
esprit de corps in an organiza- 
tion than an executive’s failure to 
give thoughtful consideration to 
the suggestions of his business 
associates and employes. 

An ignored and frustrated em- 
to be 
nothing but an unthinking cog in 
an impersonal machine, is deeply 


ploye, who is expected 


damaging to company morale. 

Turning down a suggestion — 
whether good or bad—may start 
a festering sore which could de- 
velop into a malignant growth 
capable of destroying an other- 
wise healthy business. 








three times as long as the order itself. 
venture, however, to make the fol- 


I 


lowing comments here: 


wage 


(1) Employers are free to make 
increases without advance 


increases as eligible for approval 
for price relief purposes: 
(A) Where the percentage 
increase in average straight time 
hourly earnings in the appro- 


government approval, even if price 
relief might be required later. 

(2) If it is believed, however, 
that price relief will be necessary 
in whole or in part to defray the 
wage increase, application for ad- 
vance approval, although not re- 
quired by the present order, should 
be made to the National War La- 
bor Board as now (National Tele- 
phone Commission in the case of 
telephone companies). 

(3) If a wage increase is given 
by an employer without receiving 
advance approval, the Office of 
Price Administration is directed, 
if requested, to give consideration 
to price relief; but such considera- 
tion can be given only after a six- 
month test period except in un- 
usual cases. 

) The new executive order 
lists the following classes of wage 


priate unit has not equalled the 
percentage increase in the cost 
of living between January, 1941, 
and September, 1945. In Mr. 
Collet’s questions and answers 
he says that increased living 
costs amount to 30 per cent. 
Thus, the Little Steel Formula 
definitely is abandoned. 

(B) Increases necessary to 
correct inequities in wage rates 
among plants in the same in- 
dustry or locality, with due re- 
gard to normal competitive rela- 
tionships. 

(C) Increases necessary to 
insure full production in an in- 
dustry, designated by the stabili- 
zation administrator, which is 
essential to reconversion and in 
which existing wage rates are 
inadequate for manpower re- 
cruitment. 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known Since 1870 





HEMINGRAY NO. 43 
— Has top groove for 
long spans in mountain- 
ous country. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD! 


Experience has shown that Hemin- 
gray Insulators never fail to render 
dependable, long-life service. 

That’s why leading telephone and 
telegraph companies have adopted 
Hemingrays as standard equipment. 

Many of these famous insulators 
are still in service after 20, 30—and 
even 50 years. 

Hemingrays are sold by principal 
jobbers and are manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Division, 


Muncie, Indiana. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


Telephone -Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 
Electric Corporation, New York City 
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| about the face October 23 when the | 


| Names Irving Todd 
|"Eminent Citizen" 


Irving Todd, founder of the Hastings 


(Minn.) Telephone Co. and a former 


president of the Minnesota Telephone 


| Association, was named the first ‘“‘Emi- 
| nent Citizen” by a committee which 


chose him as the ideal in service for 
humanity. Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl, at a banquet October 22 in the 
Gardner Hotel in Hastings, presented 
Mr. Todd with a scroll prepared by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ local post 


under whose auspices the selection was 
made. 
Judge Youngdahl summarized the 


conditions which prompted the decision 
of the judges, namely: Irving Todd 
is a native son, a graduate of the 
Hastings high school, now president of 
the alumni association, associated with 
his father in newspaper work, founded 
a telephone company, promoted acquisi- 
tion of electric organ at the Episcopal 
Church of which he is a member, 17 
years a member of board in charge of 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Cannon 
Falls, seven of which he has_ been 
president, interest in boys’ activities, 
prompted development of football field, 
and cooperated in the payment of the 
fence around the field. 


Vv 


Cites Indiana Wire Chief 
For Service at Leyte 

Capt. Phillip G. Scudder, wire chief 
of the Knightstown (Ind.) Telephone 
Co., Inc., prior to his entrance into the 
Army in 1942, has been cited for meri- 
torious achievement on Leyte in con- 
nection with military operations against 
the enemy. 

Captain Scudder, who joined the 
service as first lieutenant in the 233rd 
Signal Operation Company, a_ unit 
sponsored by the Indiana Telephone 
Association, was assistant wire officer 
of a large forward base, and was de- 
tailed to plan and install wire and cable 
systems vital to further advances. De- 
spite many air raids and severe weather 
conditions, Captain Scudder completed 
his assignment ‘and contributed mate- 
rially to the success of the Philippine 
Islands campaign. 


His mother, Mrs. M. G. Scudder, 
manages the Knightstown exchange. 


Vv 


Independent Manager Injured 


C. J. OvERBY, local manager for the | 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Smithfield, N. C., sustained cuts 


| company truck he was driving collided 


with another truck at Smithfield. 


WANT TO MAKE A 
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COMPANY 
“Quality Tools Since 1875" 
NEW HAVEN 9, CONNECTICUT 
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SJ he pera for’s Coen 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
TELEPHONY's Traffic Editor 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association 


O YOU have a “glass sweeper” in 
your central office? Almost every 
office has one—a person who does 

things beyond the line of duty — the 
little things not assigned specifically to 
anyone in particular. It may be picking 
up a magazine in the rest room, fluffing 
up the cushions on the studio couch, 
turning out a light that is not needed. 


A “Sidewalk Sermon,” by Roy L. 
Smith relates: 


“An accident had occurred at an 
intersection just a few blocks outside 
a business district. A big passenger 
car had collided with a laundry truck. 
Both were pretty badly smashed and 
tow-cars had been called to haul away 
the wreckage. 

“Now, it is the business of tow-cars 
to dispose of wrecks, and of the police 
department to keep the streets cleared. 
In this case, everyone seemed to do his 
duty. But when the cars had been 
removed from the scene and the police 
had gone on down the street, there 
remained on the pavement a consider- 
able amount of broken glass—a hazard 
to every motorist who passed that way. 
No one seemed to hold himself respon- 
sible for the glass. 

“A businessman, parked not far from 
the scene of the accident, had been a 
witness to the happening. He was about 
to drive away when an old lady with a 
broom and a dustpan appeared in the 
front door of a dilapidated apartment 
house. Without a glance, either up or 
down the street, she started for the 
glass. 

“Out in the middle of the street, the 
woman swept and scraped with vim and 
vigor. One might have thought she was 
sweeping her parlor carpet—she was 
that particular. Not a sliver of glass 
was overlooked, and when she had it 
all safe in the dustpan, she started 
back to the curb. Her route brought 
her within a few feet of the car in 
which the businessman was seated. 

“ “Tyo you drive a car, lady?’ he asked, 
as she passed the window. 

**No, sir,’ she answered, ‘but there’s 
a lot of folk as do. Some of ’em may 
be in a dreadful hurry on something 
important, and it would be a terrible 
shame if a little piece of glass held 
’em up and made trouble for ’em.’ 

“*T)o you make it your business to 
keep this street swept clear of glass?’ 
the man continued his questioning. 

“*Ves, sir, I do,’ she answered. ‘You 
see, this is a bad corner, and there’s 
lots of cars get into trouble here. About 
once a day, there’s some glass to sweep 
up. 

“‘TDo you have an arrangement with 
the police to do it?’ 

“*Oh, my goodness, no. I never 
thought of that. But somebody’s got to 


do things they ain’t appointed to do in 
this world, or it would be a sorry place 
to live in.’ ” 


Let’s pay tribute to the glass sweepers 
who go out of their way to render a 
service for which they never are paid. 
It may be closing a locker door someone 
carelessly has left open or tidying up 
the operators’ quarters; picking up 
candy wrappers or used paper cups 
from the floor and placing them in the 
receptacle provided for them; putting 
empty coke bottles in the case. 

While we appreciate the work of the 
glass sweepers, we can lighten their 
task by doing our part in keeping 
quarters neat and tidy. After all, it is 
an individual responsibility and, if 
this responsibility is assumed, the glass 
sweepers, bless them, will be out of 
business. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) When there are plugs in adjacent 
jacks, how should the operator proceed? 

(2) Should an inexperienced long 
distance operator attempt to overlap 
recording work with line work where 
the called details are received first? 

(3) Should an operator report con- 
gestion on a call circuit or slow assign- 
ments by the toll switching operator to 
her supervisor? 

(4) What is a cord clip, and when 
should an operator use one? 

(5) How should an operator prepare 
to answer a signal? 


Answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 40. 


Plans to Reorganize and Rebuild 
lowa Company Under Way 

teorganization and rehabilitation of 
the Lincoln Mutual Telephone Co., 
Greenfield, Iowa, were discussed at the 
annual stockholders meeting recently. 

Gene R. Daubendiek, telephone en- 
gineer, who made a survey of the plant 
and equipment of the company, sub- 
mitted his report at this meeting. He 
was hired by the officers of the com- 
pany to make recommendations re- 
garding the future construction neces- 
sary, and concerning ways and means 
to better the service. 

Before rebuilding the system, it will 
be necessary to change the articles of 
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There is no substitute for engineering. Nationamy 
ognized engineering talent . . . PLUS exclusive equipment, 
careful materials control, and exacting inspection... . 
explain PLASTIC’S amazing achievements in the design 
and production of thermoplastic insulated wire and cable. 
This engineering “know how" is at your command... . 
for today's planning or tomorrow's production. Write for 
complete information and samples engineered to fit your 
particular requirements. Remember... when. you're thinking 


of PLASTIC you're thinking of US! 








incorporation so that construction can 
be financed adequately. 

There were submitted amended and 
substituted articles of incorporation to 
obtain power to finance the rebuilding 
of the plant. 

In an editorial regarding the above 
matter, the Greenfield (Iowa) Free 
Press wrote, in part: 


“You can’t escape depreciation 
whether it be a telephone system or 
anything that’s built. No matter how 
well a machine is maintained, ulti- 
mately it wears out. 

“Officers and directors of the Lin- 
coln Mutual Telephone Co. are up 
ge the ravages of depreciation. 

e lines and equipment of the system 
like the ‘One Hoss Shay’ are going to 
pieces. Wartime conditions, which 
made material unavailable even to 
maintain the regular wear and tear on 
the lines haven’t helped the condition of 
the company’s plant. 

“For more than 30 years subscribers 
and stockholders have been getting 
telephone service at a very low rate. 
The company paid its bills and kept out 
of the red, but was unable to maintain 
a surplus with which to replace the 
physical plant when the time came. 
Now that time has come, and unless 
the system is rebuilt from the ground 
up, telephone service over the com- 
pany’s lines will become worse, instead 
of better. ... 

“Telephone men who know their 
business say there is no other way out 
for the Lincoln company than to start 
at the bottom and rebuild the entire 





A wound from a tongue is 
worse than a wound from a 
sword. 











system. You can’t patch up equipment 
and lines which have ‘seen their day. 

“The officers and directors of the 
company inherited a telephone system 
which was old 20 years ago. That they 
have managed to keep as good com- 
munication going as they have, consid- 
ering what they had to work with, is 
little short of a miracle. 

“Either the system must be rebuilt, 
or it must be sold to a telephone com- 
pany that will rebuild it and operate it 
at a profit to itself. 


vv 


“Telephony” Writer Saves 
“Telephone” Postcards 

C. A. Swoyer, TELEPHONY’s Ohio cor- 
respondent, not only reports telephone 
news but also, in his collection of over 
200 “telephone” postcards, recently dis- 
played at the Columbus Public Library, 
has a pictorial development of this 
service dating back 51 years. 

The cards, which picture the tele- 
phone or in some way refer to it, in- 
clude one, more than half a century old, 
which advertises the advantages of a 
“short distance” telephone for conver- 
sation between rooms of a home or 





FOR OVER-FLOOR 


TELEPHONE WIRING SYSTEM 


large building; a card, dated 1906, 
which was used to stress the advan- 
tages of the telephone in placing news- 
paper want ads, and one, dated 1907, 
which lists the telephone, along with 
telegram and “tell-a-woman” as the 
quickest means of transmitting news. 

Mr. Swoyer is employed in the plant 
department of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. and is chairman of the historical 
committee of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America there. 
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Radio Relay System 
Demonstrated by Bell 

A short wave radio relay system us- 
ing principles of radar to provide high 
quality telephone communication over 
long distances without the use of wires 
was demonstrated October 31 by engi- 
neers of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories at the New York (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co. 

Developed for Army and Navy use, 
the system proved itself sensationally 
during the crossing of the Rhine River 
at Remagen and the subsequent break- 
through. Easy to install and capable 
of carrying eight telephone conversa- 
tions on each installation, the equip- 
ment made it possible for General 
Omar Bradley to maintain constant 
touch with his fast moving armies. 
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Use of Vacuum Tubes in 
Telephone Work Is Increasing. 
Learn About Them From 


FUNDAMENTAL 
ELECTRONICS 
AND VACUUM TUBES 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


Discusses the principles of electronics and the 
theory of vacuum tubes, photocells and copper- 
oxide varistors in radio and in telephone 
Stresses both the theory of these 
devices and the design and operation of cir- 
cuits in which they are used. The book is 
non-mathematical and of practical value to 
those in engineering and operating branches 
of telephony. 


422 Pages — 6 by 9 in. — $4.50 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FOR EASY INSTALLATION ony 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Millions of feet of G-E Telephone Wire are constantly providing 
economical service for telephone customers all over the country. 

G-E Telephone Wire is built to rigid specifications. It is easy to 
install and it can be depended upon to give years of trouble-free 
service. An alloy-coated copper used in the manufacture of all G-E 
Telephone Wire makes it easy to bend and form. Connections are 
simple and quick. 

G-E Telephone Wire is available in two or three conductor as- 
semblies. It has a glazed cotton finish for indoor use and a heavy 
braid, mica-flake, weatherproof finish for outdoor use. 

BUY ALL THE SONDS YOU CAN For more information, write to Section “1153-4, Appliance and 
—AND KEEP ALL YOU BUY Merchandise Dept., General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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For purposes of demonstration, Bell 
engineers set up five systems between 
the rooftop of the West Street Build- 
ing, N. Y., and Neshanic, N. J., 40 
miles away. By using each system’s 
eight channels separately, they estab- 
lished a linkage between the two trans- 
mitters that totaled 1,400 miles for 
two-way conversation, and 2,800 for 
one-way conversation. The conversa- 
tions that were carried over these dis- 
tances were very clear. 

Peacetime applications will make it 
possible to link offshore islands with 
the mainland without the expense of 
submarine cable, and to set up com- 
munication systems in areas where 
stringing wire would be uneconomical 
or impractical. 

Each system can be made an inte- 
gral part of the nation’s regular tele- 
phone network. So far as the user is 
concerned, its operations are identical 
with normal telephone use. 

The flexibility of the system extends 
beyond telephonic use. Each of the 
eight channels, for example, can be 
diverted to use on teletypes and can 
carry 18 teletype messages. 
can be sent with equal ease. 


Facsimile 


The basic scientific principle behind 
the system is the type of radiation used 
in radar: A pulse of energy rather 
than a wave, traveling at extremely 


FOR BETTER SOLDERING — 


Slmerican Beauty’ 


SOLDERING IRONS 


American Beauty construction assures ample heat at 
the tip of your iron. Interchangeable copper tip fits 
into a solid steel core inside the heating element; 
heat floods quickly through the steel core to give 
you constant heat—a “hot tip’ when you need it. 


From the 50-watt lightweight to the 550-watt heavy- 
weight, there's an American Beauty for every solder- 
ing job. You'll find them all in the Automatic 


Electric Catalog. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


high frequency and at the speed of 
light. 

For each channel the system sends 
out 8,000 pulses a second, each lasting 
one-millionth of a second. These pulses 
are not evenly spaced, sometimes they 
race a little ahead of the exact frac- 
tion of a second when they should 
come, and sometimes lag, behind. The 
exact character of the gain or lag is 
controlled by the voice speaking over 
the channel, and at the receiving end 
these gains and lags are translated back 
into conversation. 

Each system is made to carry eight 
channels (it could carry more) by hav- 
ing eight conversations control eight 
consecutive pulses, and then returning 
to the first conversation for the ninth 
pulse and carrying on in that fashion. 
The receiving set sorts out every eighth 
pulse to recreate the eight conversa- 
tions. 

The nature of the wave, less than 
2% ins. long, gives the radiation a 
character unlike regular radio waves. 
It travels in a straight line and has no 
penetrating power. 

For this reason, the system can be 
used only in links that offer a straight, 
unimpeded line through space. It can 
be used from mountaintop to moun- 
taintop, or from tall building to tall 
building. The longest single link ever 
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used, from the top of the Zugspitze in 
the German Alps, was 106 miles, but 
the relay device makes it possible to 
add link to link without loss of quality, 
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Two Bell Employes 
Win Vail Awards 

Two Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. employes who saved the 
life of an army flier by pulling him out 
of the burning wreckage of a plane 
which crashed as they were splicing an 
underground cable near the end of a 
runway at Bluethenthal Field, Wil- 
mington, N. C., were honored at cere- 
monies in Wilmington November 8 
when Hal S. Dumas of Atlanta, Ga., 
president of the company, presented 
them with the second highest heroism 
award granted by the company. 

Recipients of the award were: Rob- 
ert K. Melvin and David G. Porter, 
both of Wilmington, who dashed into 
the flames when an army bomber 
crashed in making a landing and res- 
cued a sergeant whose back had been 
broken in the crack-up. 

Mr. Dumas, accompanied by other 
high officials of the company, pre- 
sented each of the telephone men with 
the Theodore N. Vail Bronze Medal; 
each also received the $100 award that 
accompanies the medal. 


Vv 


2,000 Miles of Communication 
Set Up in Canada 

The Western Air Command recently 
revealed a top wartime secret — the 
communications network of almost 
2,000 miles set up in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

The most remote parts of British 
Columbia were instantly made acces- 
sible by voice and teletype over the 
system of land lines and radio links 
integrated with the province’s air bases 
and military and naval units. Accord- 
ing to statistics, 16,252 miles of wire 
were strung along 64,092 poles for a 
distance of 1,933 miles. 

The job was begun after Pearl Har- 
bor under the direction of Air Vice 
Marshal L. F. Stevenson, then air offi- 
cer in charge of the Western Air Com- 
mand, and was completed in August, 
1944. Where land lines would not 
reach, frequency modulation radio tele- 
phone communications were set up. 

One of the most difficult installa- 
tions was carried out on Mt. Hayes, 
near Prince Rupert, B. C., where deli- 
eate radio sets had to be raised on a 
caterpillar tractor that at times liter- 
ally hung from precipitous cliffs by its 
own cable winch. 
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indiana Steel Publishes 
instructive Manual 

Timely information on how to build 
long span, low cost rural lines is con- 
tained in a new 40-page illustrated 
manual, Crapo High-Tensile Telephone 
Line Wire for Long Span Lines, pub- 
lished by Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
Muncie, it was announced recently. 
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The manual is designed especially to 
assist operating companies “in their 
plans for extending and improving 
rural service. Its contents include elec- 
trical and physical characteristics of 
both Crapo HTL-135 and Crapo HTL- 
85 line wire, construction practices, in- 
formation dealing with methods of 
measuring sags, guying, metallicizing 
and transposition, river crossings, etc. 

Copies of the manual may be ob- 
tained by writing to Indiana Steel & 
Wire Co., 700 S. Council St., Muncie, 
Ind., or to one of the distributors of 
Crapo galvanized products. 
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H. C. Dever Returns 
To Copperweld 

After a three years’ leave of ab- 
sence, all of which was spent in the 
armed forces, Harry C. Dever now has 
returned to the Glassport, Pa., divi- 
sion of the Copperweld Steel Co. He 
will be in charge of the Atlanta office 
and cover the states of Georgia, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina. 

His war record covers 26 months of 
action in the Southwest Pacific, where 
he served as a lieutenant in the Navy 
Civil Engineering Corps. Some of the 
major engagements in which his con- 
struction battalion saw activity were 
on Guadalcanal, Russell and New Geor- 
gia Islands, as well as on Bougainville, 
Okinawa and the Admiralties. 

Prior to his war service, Lieutenant 
Dever covered the southeastern part 
of the United States for Copperweld. 
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H. C. DEVER 


Before that, he spent many years as 
a transmission engineer in the power 
field. At one time he was associated 
with the Harza Engineering Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. 

A native of Miller, Neb., he received 
his college education at the University 
of Wisconsin, school of engineering. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


THOMAS A. WAY, 85, a leading figure 
in the organization of telephone com- 
panies in North Central Iowa, died 
recently in Glendale, Calif., following 
a year’s illness. 

Mr. Way was instrumental in the 
consolidation of numerous telephone 
lines in Iowa into the Western Electric 
Telephone Co. of which he became 
president. This company later was sold 
to the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Surviving are his widow, a son, Capt. 
Clyde C. W. Way, U. S. Army, and a 
daughter. 


* * * 


HARRY RosertTs, 70, for 45 years a 
lineman at the Columbia (Pa.) Tele- 
phone Co. until his retirement in 1938, 
died October 20 at his home. 

He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, four sons, one of whom is 
in the armed forces, 15 grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 


* 


CHARLES BRADY SEXTON, 72, from 
1938 to 1944 chairman of the Nevada 
Public Service Commission, died No- 
vember 1 of a heart ailment 
home in Berkeley, Calif. 

A native of Placerville, Calif., Mr. 
Sexton was graduated from St. Mary’s 
College in 1892. He had a part in the 
construction of the Panama Canal, was 
superintendent of the California Em- 


at his 


ployment Bureau from 1915 to 1920 
and for the next 18 years managed the 
Eureka-Nevada Railroad with head- 
quarters at Palisades, Nev. 

His widow, a daughter and two sons 
survive. 


JOHN A. WILLEY, 83, for the past 25 
years a director of the Shannon (IIl.) 
Telephone Co., died October 20 in his 
home following a heart attack. He had 
been in ill health for some time. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and a grandson. 


RALPH W. THORNE, 47, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission, died October 31 in the Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Hospital of a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Thorne had been appointed to 
the commission on July 12, 1939, for a 
10-year term. He received his educa- 
tion at the Mercersburg Academy and 
Cornell University. 


JosePpH T. McGirr, Lowell, Mass., 
for 40 years associated with the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
died suddenly October 29 while being 
removed to St. John’s Hospital. 

At the time of his death Mr. McGirr 
was central division safety supervisor; 
president of the presidents and man- 
agers conference of telephone credit 
unions; a director of Telephone 
Workers Co-operative Bank of Boston; 
associate editor of Telephone Topics; 
member of Thomas Sherwin Chapter, 
Telephone Pioneers of America; mem- 
ber of the membership committee of 
the central division and past president 
of local No. 9, IBTW. 

He is survived by his widow, a sister 
and a cousin. 


MYRTLE M. Briscoe, 44, for 21 years 
a switchboard operator for the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. at Springfield, died 
November 1 at Memorial Hospital 
there following an illness of two weeks. 


ANDREW P. BYRNE, 79, an employe 
for 45 years of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Detroit, died November 3 
in St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital follow- 
ing a brief illness. 

Surviving are a son, six daughters 
and 10 grandchildren. 
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(Available with machine E. FINLEY CARTER (left) and H. WARD ZIMMER were elected vice presidents of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. at a meeting of the board of directors October 24, according to an announcement 
screw thread) by WALTER E. POOR, president. 
Mr. Carter, who joined the company in 1932 as an engineer and who has been director of 
HAMMER DRIVE industrial relations since 1941, becomes vice president in charge of industrial relations. 
Mr. Zimmer, with a record of over 26 years of service with Sylvania and its predecessor com- 
I "4 31/ " panies, has been general manager of operations of the Radio Division since 1943. He now becomes 
8 ° 2 vice president in charge of the Radio Tube Division. 
‘ 
Answers to Traffic Questions } 
MULTI-SIZE SCREW — 7 } 
ANCHORS (1) When there are plugs in tt 4 
For screws No. 6x34" adjacent jacks, the operator ee ; 
to No. 24x13," should be careful not to disturb Bs + bac 
them in disconnecting, as this is ' + ser 
likely to cause interruption in ' + pos 
conversation or a cut off. a 7 
(2) No. ‘ r 
ANGLE SCREW (3) These conditions should be 4 
FIXTURES reported, as they seriously will TYPE RB + 
tr and ¥" interfere with the handling of toll } 
tale ELECTROX } 
(4) A cord clip is a metal clip $ 
used when some special action is a AT T E R Y + 
to be taken by the operator before . 
the cord is disconnected from the Cc H A R G E R * 
Conduit. P; trunk or toll circuit. Will Keep Your Batteries in 4 
—_— Pipe and Cable (5) An operator should pre- Peak Condition At All Times. . 
amps and Straps pare to answer a signal by being . 
Toggle Bolts attentive and having the cord ® Completely Automatic. 
Expansion Shields and associated key in a position @ Floats Across the Battery. } 
Hammer Drive Anchors ee, e ogee No A.C. Hum. } 
Di-Forge Twist Drills | eee 
and Holders ® Trouble-free. Requires No + 
. . Routine Adjustment. No + 
Insulated Screw Eyes | Completes Telephone Line Bulbs. No Relays. No 
WRITE TODAY FOR | The F. & M. Telephone Co., Ulysses, Vibrators. No Moving Parts. 
CATALOG Ne. 139 Aaa | Kan., recently completed 12% miles of Capacities of | to 12 amperes, 4 
7 | an iron metallic telephone line, strung from 24 to 48 volts. Other capa- 4+ ne 
my | on 5 in., 16 ft. and 5 in., 25 ft. poles cities available to meet individual . sp 
" P - requirements. 19 
at a cost of approximately $2,500. ; : . ‘ 
D. S. Forshee is owner of the exchange. Low in cost! See your job- Ce 
ber, or write direct for full + ion 
B U C 4 & y & information. - Tr 
Write for Circular 443 + sti 
TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. How little do they see what is, 4 St 
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upon that which seems.—Southey mr 31 OMPAN > P) 
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Stromberg Appoints Haupt 
And O'Toole to New Posts 
Stanley H. Manson, manager of pub- 
lic relations of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently an- 
nounced the appointment to his staff of 
Frederic W. Haupt, as assistant adver- 
tising Manager, and William D. 
O’Toole, managing editor of the com- 
pany’s employe publication, The 
Speaker. 


| STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Recommends... 








~ 





F. W. HAUPT 





Mr. Haupt’s appointment brings him 
back to Stromberg-Carlson after an ab- 
sence of nearly two years. His previous 
position with the company was person- 


“DEPENDABLE™ 
CROSS-ARMS 


MADE BY: 
American Cross-Arm, Inc. 


The best quality 
cross-arms you can buy. 


AVAILABLE IN: 


e Douglas Fir 
e Creosoted Yellow Pine 
e Gulf-Red Cypress 


For sturdy, well-seasoned 
cross-arms, specify 
“DEPENDABLE” 





W. D. O'TOOLE 


nel director and counsellor of its in- 
spection department, which he left July, 
1943, to join the printing firm of the 
Case-Hoyt Corp., Rochester. He is a 
graduate of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology where he specialized in the 
study of industrial art. Before he joined 
Stromberg-Carlson in 1942, Mr. Haupt 
was vice president of the Leo Hart | 
Printing Co. in Rochester. 
Mr. O’Toole comes to his new duties 
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STEEL STRAND 





1—HIGH STRENGTH 
2—RUGGEDNESS 
3—LONG LIFE 
4—ECONOMY 


The superior tensile strength that only 
steel can give .... the ruggedness to 
withstand severe punishment... . the 
ability to outlast normal needs... . 
all these are combined — with out- 
standing economy —in Crapo Gal- 
vanized Guy and Messenger Strand. 


Long life and low maintenance costs 
are characteristic of this time-tested 
product. Heavy, ductile, tightly-ad- 
herent zinc coatings, applied by the 
Crapo Process, provide lasting pro- 
tection against corrosion. The inherent 
strength and endurance of the steel 
makes for dependable, maintenance- 
free service. 


Crapo Galvanized Products also in- 
clude Crapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 
High-tensile, Low-resistance Line Wire; 
E.B.B., B.B. and Steel Telephone Wire; 
Construction Wire; Tie Wire, and 
Ground Wire. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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tells instantly where trouble lies 
in circuits, fuses, cut-outs, metors, 
etc. Indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Tells AC from BDC. SAVES 
PRECIOUS TIME. The only pock- 
et-size tester with PATENTED 
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Lifetime guarantee. List $1.50. 
Purchase thru regular electri- 
)} cal dealers. Pat. No. 1,778,883. 
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as managing editor of The Speaker, | 
with an extensive background in the | 
editorial and industrial writing field. | 
Up until VJ-day he was engaged at | 
Folmer-Graflex, Inc., Rochester, in the | 
preparation of technical manuals for | 
the use of the armed forces. Before 
that, he had been in newspaper work 
continuously, as a _ reporter-photog- 
rapher on the Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle, the Rochester Times-Union, 
and the Syracuse Post Standard, since 
shortly after his graduation from the 
University of Notre Dame in 1939. 
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Fred W. Coffing Proves 
Truth of Success Adage 

“You can start on a shoestring—or 
less—and still make money in a busi- 
ness of your own,” states the Saturday 
Evening Post in an article, entitled 
“You Can Still Do It Today,” by P. D. 
Converse and Arthur W. Baum. 


The article tells of 10 Danville, IIl., 
men who did it, one of whom is Fred W. 
Coffing of the Coffing Hoist Co., sup- 
pliers of chain hoists to the telephone 
industry. Concerning him, it says: 


“If none of these Danville entrepre- 
neurs started with more than the skin- 
niest of shoestrings, it equally is true 
that none started from way down in 
debt. Here, however, is one who did— 
Fred W. Coffing—and the hole looked 
pretty deep to him. In the early 1920’s, 
Mr. Coffing was a satisfied auto dealer 
in a crossroads village just below Dan- 
ville. Then there was a year when he 
was deluged with cars and tractors— 
more cars and tractors than he could 
handle. He went broke for $9,000 in 
money and much more than that in 
pride. Gloomily he went back to his 
barn and turned it into an odd jobs, 
garage and repair business. 


“What he had left was debt, and not 
much else. When his helper took the 
shop’s block-and-fall hoist out on a job, 
Mr. Coffing was left without a hoist in 
the barn and, if he needed one, he 
waited until the helper got back. But 
one day he rebelled at that and put to- 
gether a bizarre combination of chains 
and an old auto jack. The makeshift 
worked very well. He worked at mak- 
ing it better, and did. Shortly, he had 
a ratchet chain hoist good enough to 
patent. 

“Mr. Coffing told a few people about 
his invention and his patent, but he 
didn’t do it very aggressively, fearful 
that people would not think much of a 
man who had failed and gone into debt. 
So the hoist remained a paper patent 
while he struggled, in other ways, to 
rid himself of debt. He repaired cars 
and swapped them, and sometimes 
wound up with strange assets as the 
result of a dicker. 


“One such bit was a small interest 
in a piece of Danville real estate, and, 
during a settlement on this property, 
he met and talked to a lawyer with an 
inquiring mind and a liking for ven- 
tures, Robert R. Bookwalter. Mr. Cof- 
fing told Attorney Bookwalter about his 
ratchet hoist, and the latter, in turn, 
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att asked an engineer in another city if | 

x such a device was worthwhile. The | 
engineer said, ‘yes,’ and Mr. Book- 
walter promptly advanced $1,500 to | 

pring the hoist to marketable form. 

“For a time the ratchet hoist moved | 
slowly. Mr. Bookwalter, willing to see it | 
through, put up some more money while | 
Mr. Coffing scurried around the coun- | 
tryside, leaving hoists here and there | 
on trial, and collecting them later when | 
pugs developed. Then he would replace 
those that had failed with newer de- 
signs, until, finally, there were no fail- 
ures. A big middle western utility com- 
pany ordered a lot of them for high- 
line work. Another utility company 
adopted them. Mr. Coffing sold one in 
| Ireland, then in another foreign coun- | 
try. By 1932, jobbers had learned of 
them and were handling them. The 
Coffing Hoist Co. was on its feet. 

“The debts that worried Fred Coffing 
have long since been paid off, the com- 


pany has a net worth of $300,000, an- If you have a tough assignment 
nual sales of more than $1,000,000, and 


employs almost 100 people. The com- for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 

pany never has owed more than $5,000 f ‘li . bl 

at any one time in its career. Increased acilities enables us to 
“Mr. Coffing now has 42 inventions 

to his credit, one of them an adaptation 

VS of his ratchet. hoist which, now that . 

the war is over, will be produced as a quirements now. 

combination auto or tractor jack, wire 

stretcher, load binder or plain one-ton 

hoist. The ingenuity of the tool speaks | ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 












handle your limited essential re- 


for itself, but Mr. Coffing, apparently 225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
0 with still lingering traces of the un- | LEIGH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
, happy scars that being in debt at the LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 


age of 37 inflicted on him, demon- 
strates it with the slightly worried 
WAL frown of a man who will be heartbroken 
ry) if you don’t like it. In a man who has 
done as well as Mr. Coffing, that is in- | —————__ —-- - - — 
deed refreshing.” 


Cleveland 
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a Restore U. S. to France Radio- 
Telephone Service 

Radio-telephone service between | 
France and the United States, inter- 
rupted since the German occupation in 
“A May, 1940, was restored for public use 
November 7, according to an announce- 
ment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 





While evacuating the Paris area, the 
German armies wrecked the French 
transmitting station at Pontoise, so that 
new short-wave radio equipment had 


to be shipped from the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in the United States and in- 


stalled before the transatlantic service 
could be resumed. AND 


The rate for a three-minute call be- [ D N 
tween New York and Paris has been 


reduced to $12, the company announced. 


FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE SERVICE 








Vv SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 
S|] S\usm We tee, secery ana | ~=AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 
: treasurer of the Stromberg-Carlson 
" Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently was 4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, il. 











5) elected a director of the Rochester Con- 
3) trol of the Controllers’ Institute of 
al America. 
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Cedar Poles ENGINEERS Gresverms .. Conde 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. Orisa Jaan: Tea.) Basten, Mase 


Winfield. te Loulevitie, Mi .¥. 
NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS Norfol 
MICHIGAN 


T h E . : a ge BY fadenite, Ps. 
elep one quipmen 

















Engineers or — THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
Y 
Cedar Poles COMPAN 
° STIGATIONS @ VALUATIONS 
MTA Cate 4Men with some knowledge of | 'NY* aanene 


Wells Bidg., Milwauk 2. Wis. ° ° ° 4 CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
4 . ai ae cee + drafting, ordering, and installing WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 


Northern White and Western Red ° i | 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated wired equipment, are urgently 

















needed. Write 










—{ TELEPHONE LE 


POLES Employment Manager, wot DIRECTORY jee 
B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. ADVERTISING 


oneness, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. Hawthorne Station | ns BERRY 7 co 
' 
Chicago 23, Illinois UW . oo , 
C. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— hike or Jelephone cas 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or Pronostion 
butt treated. 


a ee TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





























aiantagnations! Crecsoting and construc: | Reconstructed Equipment 








Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: UNDERGROUND 
Kellogg No. 610 S. A. enclosed gong steel signal 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. ts with Anti side t il and 
aatralen line inact Oe cc ces 87.50 CONTRACTOR 
ee See Se te woe ge ge ay TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
ignal sets with 1000 ohm straight line ri & 
a cand, $5.00 with Booster Coil | Reve treveain 6.00 BURIED CABLE TRENCH 
uto. ec °. ° . enclose gong stee 
TM. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- | att"Gends gin comer Salt 400 ohm rinaer 5, SEYMOUR CORLEY 
apolis, nn.—Northern te— Western West El No. 2C 80 eh Ball t: d ° 
Hed Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. cy mmrtion adie veer bereetnrr terete 4 220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL 








Western Elec. No. 22C Shutter type “drops and 
ee Ge SE Oe Mts cdnadissreenteacesone 10.50 
Western Elec. No. 2C Ball type drops and jacks a Frank F. Fowle & Co. 














onennste Creosotin Gempeny, oe. Ee Mi dccccdegdcustemaetnennesssbasnes 
eacola, a.—Creosot outhern ne. ; 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. Electrical and Mechanical 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING SERVICE 
APPRAISALS—RATE SURVEYS 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING | SANTLETT He. 2-we ACCOUNTING 


SYSTEMS 
SOE CONG RAINING Practical | Combination Pruner & Saw HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 



























































407 South D b . Chi , Minoi AVAILABLE Certified Public Accountants 
scat me aa sa ch le on compnese. tes 803 Electric Building 
“si longest ity INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
Lenete eigh 
$. 72 in. Section 2 Ibs. Engineer 
=s om 72 in. on 
J. . t , sis ia “Total welet Inn. Consultation ®@ Investigation 
Consultants 33 Tele combination on Reports 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic : =3°s sasembied to make 
Sendemantel Plans ss £3 1 Heavy Duty 261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Equipment Type Studies cS ,e mer (1Ya" ber re 4 
Valuations and Analyses weSu ' Pole Saw” 141 
for Rate Adjustments S2e re agit: | INSPECTION SERVICE 
Oriainal Cost ss3e sections 4 or 8 ft. ong. | Fer Poles, cresserms, end other timber 
Contine’ 3 P perty R 4 2255 to make the necessary Sa, troatments 
ontinuing Property Records en aese 
231 S. La Salle St., Chicago ee a eee ab my INSPECTION COMPANY 
: Tel. State 9556 , BARTLETT MPG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. counathe yo died ot Gane pid ‘om 
DETROIT 2, MICH. pemctsrcad ee 
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